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INTRODUCTION 


The XIVth International Conference on Public Education was held in 
Geneva from 12th to 21st July, 1951. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
and the International Bureau of Education, who had agreed to convene 
this Conference jointly, had previously addressed the following commu- 
nication to the various Governments inviting them to participate in it :— 


Sir, 


We have the honour to inform you that, in accordance with the agree- 
ment concluded between the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization and the International Bureau of Education, the 
two organizations have again decided to co-operate in convening the XIVth 
International Conference on Public Education, which will be held in Geneva, 
from 12th to 21st July, 1951. 

This Conference is of particular importance as the major topic of its 
deliberations will be that of the extension of compulsory education and the 
raising of the school-leaving age. Unesco is especially interested in making 
the right to education, laid down in Article 26 of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, more generally enforceable. 

As a means of furthering this end, Unesco is launching a long-term 
programme in favour of compulsory education, through which attention 
will be focussed on this subject. The main problems involved will be studied, 
the experience of more advanced countries will be brought to bear on the 
solution of these problems and some form of concrete national and inter- 
national action may perhaps be evolved. 

The XIVth International Conference on Public Education will mark an 
initial step in this campaign. It is intended to provide the opportunity for 
a general discussion of the problem of compulsory education in countries 
that do not yet apply it in full, and of that of raising the school-leaving age 
in countries that have had efficient systems of compulsory education for some 
time. Future steps in the campaign will depend largely on the conclusions 
and recommendations of this conference. 

Extensive studies have been made in preparation for the XIVth 
International Conference on Public Education. On the one hand, the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education has undertaken a world-wide general study of 
the subject, based on a questionnaire addressed to governments ; on the other 
hand, Unesco has, with the help of well-known authorities, made studies on 
compulsory education in six typical countries, and a survey of the school- 
leaving age question. The International Labour Organization has contri- 
buted a study of child labour and compulsory education. It is thought 
that these studies provide an adequate basis for an extensive consideration 
of the subject in its various aspects by the Conference. 
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A related topic, school meals and school clothing facilities, will 
also be considered, as well as the annual reports of the Ministries of Education 
on the progress of education in their respective countries. The agenda 
of the Conference will thus comprise the following three subjects : 


(1) Compulsory Education and its Prolongation ; 
(2) School Meals and Clothing Facilities ; 
(3) Annual Reports of Ministries of Education for the Year 1950-1951. 


Unesco and the International Bureau of Education therefore have the 
honour to invite your government to participate in this Conference by 
sending a delegation. They hope that, in view of the importance of the 
subject of compulsory education, your delegation will be composed of senior 
representatives of your Ministry of Education and of educational experts 
whose knowledge and experience will contribute to an effective discussion 
of the problems, as well as help shape future policy with regard to them 
in your own country. 

The fact that the XI Vth International Conference on Public Education 
will meet immediately after the VIth Session of the General Conference 
of Unesco may make it possible for those countries which are at a great 
distance from Geneva to be represented by delegates to the latter. 

The list of States and International Organizations invited to the 
Conference is attached. A commentary on the agenda will be prepared, 
together with various preliminary documents on the subjects to be discussed, 
and will be sent to you shortly. 

We very much hope that your government will ensure the success 
of the XIVth International Conference on Public Education by accepting 
this invitation, and should be very grateful if you would kindly inform 
us of the composition of your delegation. 

We should also be grateful if you would be good enough to let us have 
your annual report on the progress of education in your country for the 
school year 1950-1951 at least fifteen days before the opening of the Confer- 
ence. In order to facilitate the distribution and study of this report, we 
should appreciate it if you could have it reproduced and supply us with 
150 copies, preferably in both English and French. This would considerably 
enhance its value and would allow time for an exchange of views. 

The Secretariat of the Conference is established at the headquarters 
of the International Bureau of Education, Palais Wilson, Geneva, to which 
all correspondence should be addressed. 


We have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servants, 


Jaime Torres BovEt Jean PIAGET 
Director-General Director 
United Nations Educational, International Bureau 
Scientific and Cultural Organization of Education 


The following is the text of the detailed agenda sent to all the 
governments invited to the Conference :— 





I. — Computsory EDUCATION AND ITS PROLONGATION 


At first glance, it may appear that the general application of compul- 
sory education interests only countries where a certain percentage of pupils 
do not yet enjoy that basic right to education which has been sanctified 
in the Universal Declaration of the Rights of Man. One might also assume 
that the prolongation of schooling interests only those countries which have 
succeeded in guaranteeing to every child the possibility of attending school for 
a minimum number of years. But such are not the facts and, even in those 
countries which are most advanced from an educational point of view, 
some attempt to meet the educational needs of an ever-growing population 
appears necessary. Moreover, in certain countries which are developing 
more slowly, the problem of raising the school-leaving age is arising, at 
least in the great urban and industrial centres. 

The attention of governments and of educators should be called to 
the complexity and the urgent nature of these problems. Main lines should 
be traced for the practical solution thereof. Recommendations should 
be drawn up which are educationally just and can be quickly and effectively 
applied. For all these reasons, Unesco and the International Bureau of 
Education have decided to include this question in the agenda of the 
XIVth International Conference on Public Education. 

The problem of compulsory education has been discussed already 
by the [Vth Conference, which was held in 1934. However, the problem, 
with that of prolongation, is more alive than ever, since the campaigns 
in favour of fundamental education and of equal access to secondary edu- 
cation have grown in volume and in intensity during the past years. 

In order to facilitate the work of the Conference, a series of prepara- 
tory studies will be sent in advance to participants. These will be : mono- 
graphs on the various aspects of compulsory education in certain countries 
where the problem has reached stages of varying development, a comparative 
study on the prolongation of the school-leaving age and another on child 
labour in relation to compulsory education, as well as a report on legal 
provisions now in force. 

The following are some of the principal matters which the Conference 
will be asked to examine : 


(1) Extent of compulsory education: Number of years of compulsory 
education. Differences between countries, and sometimes within a country, 
in age limits of children concerned. The principle of corapulsory education 
limited to the primary school or reaching other levels of education also 
(pre-school, secondary, pre-vocational or vocational education, continuation 
courses, courses for adults, etc.). 


(2) Exceptions to the regulations : Categories of children who may be 
exempted entirely or partially from compulsory education. Measures taken 
to provide for their instruction. Education of children whose parents 
have no fixed abode. 


(3) Enforcement measures : Free education. Control of school attendance. 
Punishments. Measures taken to encourage attendance. 
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(4) Principal causes favouring or preventing universal compulsory 
education: Economic factors (total of national income, degree of industria- 
lisation, agricultural organisation, tsandard of living of the local population, 
etc.), financial factors (system of taxes, budgetary administration at 
national, regional and local level, etc.), social factors (community organisa- 
tion, social structure of the population, existence of nomadic or semi- 
nomadic tribes, family life and status of women, etc.), geographic factors 
(density and distribution of population, relative development of urban and 
rural centres, climate and topography of the land, means of communication, 
etc.), political factors (political and administrative structure), etc. 


(5) Measures taken to extend universal compulsory education : Elaboration 
of plans based on statistical data and on demographic, economic, geographic 
and social conditions in various regions. Budgetary and administrative 
measures. Construction of new buildings in urban and rural areas. Struggle 
against teacher shortage. Social assistance to pupils who are subject to 
compulsory education—to increase the percentage of attendance. Adapta- 
tion of study plans, curricula and methods to the demands of living and the 
social environment of children subject to compulsory education. 


(6) Prolongation of compulsory education: Economic, social and peda- 
gogic factors favouring the prolongation of schooling. Relation between 
this prolongation and the age when children may work. Measures taken 
in various countries to overcome the obstacles to prolongation (increase of 
the budget, enlargement of school buildings, increase in the number of 
teachers, creation of central schools, transportation facilities, etc.). Reforms 
introduced in bringing about prolongation, or changes planned for the 


immediate future. Solution of educational problems created by the pro- 
longation of education (closer co-ordination between primary and secondary 
education ; adaptation of curricula and methods to the age and interests of 
pupils affected by the prolongation, facilities for entering secondary establish- 
ments attended by pupils subject to compulsory education, school guidance, 
etc.). 


II. — ScHooLt MEALS AND CLOTHING FACILITIES 


The International Bureau of Education has been asked by its Council 
to undertake a study of social assistance to pupils in the form of food and 
clothing. This study would cover the organisation and development of 
school meals services and the provision of clothing in the various countries. 

The Unesco-I.B.E. Joint Committee has believed it useful to include 
this question in the agenda of the XIVth International Conference on 
Public Education, especially since the problem of compulsory education 
and its prolongation is closely tied to that of providing food and clothing 
for pupils. This interdependence is shown very clearly in the answers 
furnished by Ministries of Education to inquiries which were carried out 
in these two fields, the findings of which will be placed at the disposal of 
Conference participants. 

It is increasingly obvious that merely to make education free is not 
in itself sufficient to enforce the principle of equal opportunity, the extension 
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of compulsory education, and the prolongation of the period of required 
school attendance. 

These measures of social assistance, the basic merits of which are now 
generally recognised, are all inspired by the desire to lessen the handicaps 
of certain categories of pupils, whether they are caused by the material 
situation of the parents, by the distance from school or by some other 
factor, including the increase of industrialisation, which takes mothers 
from the home. Moreover, school boards and educators attach increasing 
importance to the child’s health and physical development. 

Although there is unanimous agreement regarding the benefits to be 
derived from this social assistance, great diversity is found in the organisation 
of these services and in the extent of application in each country. The 
Conference may well call attention to the immediate importance of this 
problem and discuss its different aspects, as well as the advantages and 
disadvantages of the methods—often empiric—with which it has been 
treated in the past. Lastly, without setting down hard and fast rules which 
would not take national setting and regional and local conditions into 
account, the Conference should draw up recommendations destined to 
promote and extend the movement. 

Replies sent by Ministries of Education will provide the basis of working 
paper to contain data on: 


I. School Meals: 


(1) Organisation: bodies responsible for the organisation of school meals 
services (State, provincial, municipal and private authorities, etc.) ; 
(2) Finance: participation of the various organising bodies in financing 
the school meals services for children ; 
Control: how and by whom these services are controlled ; 
Recipients of school meals: levels of education for which school meals 
are organised (nursery, primary, secondary schools, etc.) ; categories 
of pupils benefiting by school meals (needy pupils, pupils living far 
from school, all pupils, etc.) ; 
Free or paid meals: contribution asked of parents if school meals are 
not free ; 
Composition of meals: directives concerning the preparation of menus 
(composition, weight, nutritive value, etc.) ; typical menus ; distribution 
of milk, of tonics, ete. ; 
Educational aspect of school meals: supervision of service ; pupil parti- 
cipation in the preparation of meals, in waiting at table, etc. 


. School Clothing: 
Organisation : bodies responsible for the organisation of school clothing 
services ; how the latter are supplied ; 
Finance: participation of organising bodies in financing the school 
clothing services ; 
Beneficiaries: conditions to be fulfilled by pupils wishing to avail 
themselves of this service ; 
Operation of this service: choice and distribution of clothing. 





III. — SUMMARY REPORTS BY THE MINISTRIES OF EDUCATION 
ON EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 
DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1950-1951 


The experience of the thirteen preceding Conferences has shown the 
great importance of an annual review of the educational questions which 
have been the chief concern of school authorities. For this reason, each 
delegation is requested to present a short report on the educational trends 
in its own country during the past school year. The reading and discussion 
of these reports will enable those taking part in the Conference to obtain 
a general idea of the progress of education during the past twelve months. 
These reports will then be published in the 1951 International Yearbook 
of Education. 

Bearing these considerations in mind, we venture to make the follow- 
ing suggestions, as a guide to the third item on the agenda : 


(1) In order to facilitate the work of the Conference and to give a certain 
homogeneity to the contents of the Yearbook, the short report on 
educational developments should not exceed 3,500 words ; 

(2) It should be limited to events of the school year 1950-1951 ; 

The distribution of these reports at the time of their discussion has 
been a great help in drawing the attention of other delegates to these 
documents. We therefore urge each delegation to have at least 150 
copies of its report roneographed, preferably in French and in English, 
in its own country or in Geneva, and to let us have at least one copy 
two weeks before the opening of the Conference ; 

(4) We should like to suggest the principal points to discuss in the summary 
report and the order of presentation : 


I. School Administration and Organisation : 


(a) Modifications introduced during the year in school administration 
(administrative organs, inspection, etc.) 

(6) School finance 

(c) School buildings. 


II. School Organisation : 

(a) Reforms or modifications introduced during the year into the structure 
of primary, secondary, vocational, higher and adult education 

(6) Opening of new schools at any of the levels noted in (a). 

III. Curricula: 


(a) Subjects added to or dropped from the curricula of the various levels 
of education. 


IV. Methods: 


Developments in teaching methods or in the use of new techniques. 
School textbooks, etc. 





V. Teaching Staff: 
Changes affecting the professional training of teachers and their status 
(appointment, remuneration, etc.). 


VI. Auxiliary and Out-of-School Services: 

(a) Innovations connected with the health of schoolchildren and their 
physical development 

(6) Increase in the number of school canteens 

(c) Creation of new guidance services 

(d) Education and welfare of handicapped children 

(e) Youth movements, etc. 


VII. Other Developments. 


* 
* * 


The present volume contains the list of members of the delegations, 
the proceedings of the meetings, the introductory reports presented by the 
rapporteurs, Messrs. Jean Debiesse and Einar Theiste Boyesen, and the 
text of Recommendations Nos. 32 and 33 concerning compulsory education 
and its prolongation, and school meals and clothing, adopted by the 
Conference. 

In order to be fully documented on the XI Vth International Conference 
on Public Education, the following volumes should also be consulted: 


Compulsory Education and its Prolongation. 


Raising the School-leaving Age. 

Compulsory Education in France. 

Compulsory Education in Australia. 

Compulsory Education in Iraq. 

Child Labour in Relation to Compulsory Education. 
Compulsory Education in England. 

Compulsory Education in Ecuador. 

Compulsory Education in Thailand. 

School Meals and Clothing. 

International Yearbook of Education, 1951. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE MEETINGS 


FIRST MEETING 


Thursday, 12th July, at II a.m. 


Chairmen: Messrs. Marcel ABRAHAM and Julien KuyPERS 


OPENING OF THE CONFERENCE 


Mr. ABRAHAM (France) presented the excuses of Mr. Picot, chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the International Bureau of Education. 
As chairman of the Council of the International Bureau of Education, he 
welcomed the delegates to the conference. He took the liberty of greeting 
them in the name of the Republic and Canton of Geneva, thus acting for 
a few moments as a citizen of that city. He welcomed the presence of 
Mr. Torres Bodet, Director-General, Mr. Elvin and Mr. Akrawi from Unesco. 
He wished Mr. Piaget speedy recovery from his indisposition. He expressed 
his pleasure at the close cooperation between Unesco and the International 
Bureau of Education, and at the wellnigh permanent union that had now 
taken the place of their trial marriage. 

This XIVth Conference began at the conclusion of Unesco’s General 
Conference which went off very well indeed under the leadership of Mr. Torres 
Bodet and with the close collaboration of Mr. Piaget. Whereas Unesco’s 
General Conference dealt with problems of the budget, the programme, 
and planning, today’s Conference covered questions of a technical nature. 
He was convinced that the only instructions which delegates had received 
from their governments were to work as educators meeting to share their 
labours and experiences. 

The task of this conference would be to examine the reports on educa- 
tional developments, the social problem of school meals and clothing, then 
the serious question of compulsory education and its prolongation. This 
question justified the presence here of many outstanding men and women 
whom he was glad to greet. It would oblige nations to make solemn pledges 
and the campaign should be waged on a world-wide scale. This Conference 
called for strenuous efforts and peace of mind. The delegates who had 
left Unesco’s General Conference in Paris wearied by their successful labours 
felt their weariness disappear as their train neared the region of Mont-Blanc. 
He hoped that the charm of the lake and the beauty of the landscape would 
contribute to the success of the Conference. 

He declared open the XIVth Session of the International Conference 
on Public Education, and asked for nominations of officers for the Conference. 





ELECTION OF THE CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. WEAVER (United Kingdom), speaking as chairman of the previous 
year’s conference, proposed as chairman of the present session Mr. Julien 
Kuypers, head of the Belgian delegation and Secretary-General of the 
Belgian Ministry of Public Education. He was well known to most of the 
delegates, who would remember with what distinction he had presided 
over the first post-war conference. He was, moreover, a member of the 
Unesco-I.B.E. Joint Committee, and had made a considerable contribution 
to the excellent relations between the two organisations. 


(Mr. Kuypers was elected unanimously and took the chair.) 


The CHAIRMAN thanked the Conference and its spokesman, Mr. Weaver, 
for the honour conferred on him. He was well aware of the duties incumbant 
on the chairman of so important a conference, an importance derived both 
from the subject-matter to be dealt with and the competence of the delega- 
tions represented. 

He paid homage to the Swiss Federal and Cantonal authorities, 
thanking them for their sympathetic hospitality, and spoke of Mr. Piaget, 
one of the most flexible and varied characters, combining in himself the 
qualities of a university professor, a learned writer, and a friend whose 
cordiality and sincerity would stand up to any test. In his eyes, Professor 
Piaget was the representative of ‘“‘ the perfect gentleman’, the most 
masterful type of human being, with the ability—shared by his collaborator, 
Professor Rossello—of making innumerable friends. He compared these 
two representatives of the world’s science of education to a well-tempered 
harpsichord on which they both played educational fugues. He also wished 
to pay homage to Mr. Torres Bodet, Director-General of Unesco, and 
to the magnificent way in which he had shown how to carry out the deter- 
mined task of selection and co-ordination represented by Unesco’s programme 
for 1952, in itself a masterpiece about which every educationist in the 
world was proud to learn, and which would form the basis of their future 
activities. 

He proposed that the remaining conference officers be elected. He 
proposed as vice-chairmen Mr. Earl McGrath, United States Commissioner 
of Education, H. E. Khalil Kannah, Iraqi Minister of Education, 
Mr. Jorge Mafiach, Professor of Havana University, and Mr. P. N. Kirpal, 
Deputy Secretary to the Indian Ministry of Education. 


(Messrs. McGrath, Kannah, Mafiach and Kirpal were elected vice- 
chairmen unanimously.) 


The CHAIRMAN proposed the following as rapporteurs: for the first 
item on the agenda (compulsory education and its prolongation), Mr. Debiesse, 
Deputy Director-General for Primary Education (France), and for the 
second item (school meals and clothing facilities), Mr. Einar Th. Boyesen, 
Director-General of the School Department of the Norwegian Ministry 
of Education. 


(Messrs. Debiesse and Boyesen were elected unanimously.) 





SPEECH BY THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF UNESCO 


Mr. TorREs Bopvet (Director-General of Unesco) : Unesco is an organiza- 
tion designed, under the terms of its Constitution, to construct the defences 
of peace in the minds of men. But what kind of a peace do we mean ? 

A peace which was no more than a series of abdications in the face 
of injustice would not correspond to the ideal our organization has set 
itself. Nor would the maintenance of a strict status quo, perpetuating in the 
name of order and security the huge inequalities of our time, and sanctity- 
ing social disequilibrium in the name of an historical equilibrium which 
is itself the product of centuries of victories and defeats, privileges and 
surrenders. 

The peace which Unesco is called upon to serve must be above all a 
peace legally guaranteed, where no one can take the law into his own hands. 
It therefore demands collective security, without which the United Nations 
cannot possibly carry out its work effectively. But at the same time it 
must be a dynamic peace, which, through the collaboration of all, would 
give each country the power of going forward and developing according 
to justice, which the system of collective security would no longer allow 
to be sought by force of arms. This dynamic peace for which we are struggling 
requires a world programme, and this programme has already been given 
us by the United Nations ; it is the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

I call the Declaration a programme, because, in existing circumstances, 
no honest, self-respecting man could affirm that it represents the actual 
state of affairs. When I read over again the document adopted by the 
United Nations on roth December, 1948, I sense in every one of its Articles 
an order and a protest, an exhortation to vigour, an imperious summons 
to action. That is why Unesco has not confined itself to its assigned réle 
of giving the widest possible publicity to this vital and frequently ill-respected 
Declaration. Every week two contradictory news-files turn up on my desk. 
The first reports public expressions of opinion in favour of the Declaration. 
There are texts of speeches, accounts of school fétes, photographs of children 
gazing with guileless eyes at the vistas opened up by these articles offering 
everybody a right to education, culture, liberty of thought—in fact, to 
a more worthy, free and just life. But in the second news-files are letters 
or articles from newspapers inveighing against the grievous violation of 
these same principles. Racial equality is a fine theme for eloquence, but 
racial discrimination is a fact. Official orations rarely fail to extol freedom 
of opinion, but opinion is sometimes subject to controls which do not always 
spring from a concern for accuracy. The right to the free exchange of 
persons and ideas has been embodied in conventions which would seem 
to justify the best hopes, but it happens only too often that books cannot 
cross the impassable barrier of national frontiers. Everyone, we declare, 
has the right to education... but more than twelve hundred million men, 
women and children—more than half the world’s population—can neither 
read nor write. 

So far as political rights are concerned, Unesco cannot intervene except 
very indirectly. As it is not qualified to censure, much less repress, infringe- 
ments of these rights, it must content itself with sowing the good seed among 
the rising generation. There is no nobler mission than to sow the seeds 





of an ideal! But none has less appeal for minds enslaved by this age of 
fear and irrational haste, who want to reap what they have not taken time 
to sow. As for us, who live for Unesco, this struggle against time may 
disturb us profoundly, but it cannot discourage us. The seed we sow is 
irreplaceable, and we know that it will germinate despite all obstacles. 
It will germinate all the more readily if we know how to prepare in time 
the soil where it is to be sown. In our view, this preparation should not 
take the form of propaganda, for we are out, not to make propaganda, 
but to fertilize minds, and only education can do that. 

This metaphor of the sower should not lead us astray. The earth 
does not choose what seeds shall be sown in it. It receives and nourishes 
them if the material conditions are favourable. Otherwise, it ignores them. 
The culture of the mind, on the other hand, implies the free choice of the 
intelligence at a given moment, and up to a certain point. If we were to 
try to sow ideas without developing in those who receive them a critical 
sense to judge, appreciate, and if necessary reject, those ideas, we should 
be displaying a spirit of proselytism very far from the purpose of Unesco. 

Among the thirty Articles of the Declaration of Human Rights there 
are two which, in the nature of things, require the intervention of Unesco. 
They refer to education and the development of culture. Article 26 stipulates 
that everyone has the right to education ; that education should be free, at 
least as regards primary and fundamental education ; that primary education 
shall be compulsory ; that technical and professional secondary education 
shall be generally available and that higher education shall be equally 
accessible to all on the basis of merit. Article 27 stipulates that everyone 
has the right to take part freely in the cultural life of the community, to 
enjoy the arts, and the benefits of scientific progress. 

The very wide province covered by these Articles is the one entrusted 
by its Charter, to Unesco. It is also the solid ground upon which must 
be marked out without delay the road which will lead the peoples of the 
world to full enjoyment of the benefits promised to them in the other 
Articles of the Declaration. 

For if Unesco were content to propagate the principles of roth Decem- 
ber, 1948, without taking action to obtain the application of at least those 
which fall within its proper sphere, its work would not merely be useless, it 
would also be in a way reprehensible, since there is nothing so cruel as to 
raise by words a hope which one is not determined to support by acts, by 
solid and tangible realities. 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is the historical responsibility which devolves 
upon the Conference we are opening today. You are met here to go into 
the question of free end compulsory primary schooling, and—a still more 
ambitious project—to study the possibility of extending this free and 
compulsory principle to other grades of education. What you say within 
these precincts will have its effect on public opinion in your various 
countries, and also upon the future of mankind. You are entrusted with 
the mission of facilitating, not only the application of Article 26 of the 
Universal Declaration of the Rights of Man, but also, as time goes on, the 
exercise of all the other rights proclaimed in the Declaration. A mandate 
like that is no more to be reconciled with the timidity of routine administr- 
ators than with the rashness of demagogues. If we fall short of the duties 
which it will be expedient to call to the attention of governments, or go 





beyond the efforts which it is reasonable to expect from them, we shall 
be deluding all men of goodwill, whether they are educationists or laymen. 

I realize the difficulties you will come up against, but I know you will 
face them with determination. 

The chief difficulty is the unequal development of the countries you 
represent. How can we possibly apply the same rules to countries where 
more than 60°, of the population are illiterate, as to those where the 
illiterates form only a tiny minority ? How can we suggest analogous methods 
to States where women play an important réle in production, and those 
where women, enclosed in the privacy of the family, do not yet take their 
full share in industry and the life of the community ? How can we recommend 
identical systems to countries where governments have enough wealth 
at their disposal to found a prosperous industry, as to those which are more 
or less dependent upon foreign industry ? Lastly, how can we apply a common 
measure to such different social and cultural data ? 

It is true that free and compulsory education will progressively diminish 
these irregularities, but as things stand at present it is just they which 
prevent this education from becoming a practical reality in the countries 
which need it most. It would be idle, in these circumstances, to imagine 
that equality can spring miraculously out of a fresh protestation of good 
intentions. 

The problem of free and compulsory education is partly a technical 
problem, but it is still more a problem of hunger, poverty and disease. 
The teacher single-handed cannot right a situation which in some regions 
is the result of centuries of neglect. The teacher can slowly train men 
capable of assimilating new techniques but he cannot by himself, from 
one day to the next, make up for the delay and poverty caused by the 
absence of these techniques. Thus the right to education, which is the 
foundation of all the rights, is in turn conditioned by them, as also by the 
economic, political and social circumstances which retard it and hinder 
it from being applied. 

Are we then in a vicious circle ? Is this serpent with its tail in its mouth 
the symbol of failure ? If that were so, it would be better not to open our 
discussions. But we ought not to declare ourselves defeated before we start. 
Without doubt, the problem you have to face is complex and can only be 
solved by joint action demanding both unreserved collaboration on the 
part of all the leading elements in the national communities, and a sustained 
effort by all the international organizations. But is there any single social 
problem nowadays which can be solved in a vacuum? What one asks of 
the educationists, and expects from Unesco, is not a magic formula by 
which countries, which carmmot at present ensure fundamental education 
for millions of illiterate adults, would be supplied tomorrow with as many 
schools as they wanted for children of school age. What one asks of Unesco, 
and Unesco and the International Bureau of Education in their turn ask 
of you, who are specialists in this matter, is to draw up the best programmes 
possible in the circumstances, so that the governments who wish to honour 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights may make a start along the 
road indicated in Article 26. If I say programmes, in the plural, it is because 
a single programme, easy to imagine in theory, would be quite useless in 
practice. The General Conference of the Organization I have the honour to 
direct understood this very well, and that is why it has just approved a 
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whole series of activities aimed at recognizing the obstacles which stand 
in the way of applying the principle of free and compulsory education in 
various parts of the world. 

At two regional conferences, government delegates from a certain 
number of countries where conditions are, if not altogether similar, at least 
comparable, will be able to seek out together ways and means of applying 
your recommendations, which will be a kind of directive for them. The 
first of these Conferences will take place in South East Asia and the second 
in the Middle East. 

As regards the first, which will probably be held at the end of 1952, 
I propose to ease the task of the States taking part, by entrusting to four 
experts or expert bodies, chosen by us in consultation with their respective 
governments, the detailed study of the needs and problems of four countries. 
Then we shall ask an international organization of educationists to draw 
up, after a comparative study, accelerated programmes and curricula for 
teachers, for use in the region concerned. 

The preparatory work for the Middle East Regional Conference will 
also begin in 1952, following a similar plan, but will not be finished until 
1953. If, however, we have more time at our disposal, the research carried 
out on the spot, either by national experts or by specialists from other 
regions, will be wider in scope, both as regards choice of subjects and the 
conduct of investigations, and we shall be able to take advantage of the 
experience already acquired. I shall suggest to our General Conference 
at its Seventh Session, that we should organize similar conferences in 
other parts of the world, each one to be preceded by a full year of prepa- 
ratory work, whether general research undertaken by each of the States 
concerned or technical studies carried out by experts at the request of 
Unesco. 

We shall invite the national governments of each region to send an 
official delegation to these Conferences, composed of their Minister of 
Education and a group of technical advisers who have specialized in every 
aspect of the problem of free and compulsory education—in sociology, 
economics, finance, and pedagogy. 

Meetings of this kind, prepared and conducted in the way I have 
indicated, ought to exert an influence on the legislation of the countries 
represented. They would also have at their disposal enough information 
to justify a preliminary exchange of views on the possibility of working 
out regional conventions. Each of these conferences should therefore mark 
a stage in the world campaign, which opens here and now for the application 
of one of the essential principles of the Declaration of Human Rights. 

I must add that we shall not limit ou: efforts to the organization of 
conferences, however important these may be. Next year we shall give 
direct assistance to certain Member States who have undertaken to provide 
free and compulsory education and would now like to call upon the advice 
of an international commission of experts. Our programme for 1952 provides 
for the organization of two missions of this kind, which will be announced 
to Member States this year. 

I wanted particularly to go into plans in detail because they show the 
importance of your deliberations. The present conference marks the starting- 
point of an action which should be continuous, and which neither your 
Governments nor Unesco should be able to interrupt. 





The steps taken by Unesco have special meaning in this year when 
the United Nations is occupied in drawing up a Covenant to enshrine the 
essential principles of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. It was 
in this very city of Geneva that the Commission appointed to draw up the 
Draft Covenant, for submission to the Economic and Social Council, met 
a few months ago under the chairmanship of Mr. Malik, the Lebanese 
delegate. One of the most important parts of this Covenant is devoted to 
economic and social rights. Let me read you the clauses relating to the right 
to education : 

“The State Parties to the Covenant recognize : 

(1) the right of everyone to education ; 
(2) that educational facilities shall be accessible to all in accordance with 
the principle of non-discrimination enunciated in paragraph 1 of 

Article 1 of this Covenant ; 


(3) that primary education shall be compulsory and available free to all ; 


that secondary education, in its different forms, including technical 
and professional secondary education, shall be generally available and 
shall be made progressively free ; 
that higher education shall be equally accessible to all on the basis 
of merit and shall be made progressively free ; 
that fundamental education for those persons who have not received 
or completed the whole period of their primary education shall be 
encouraged as far as possible ; 
that education shall encourage the full development of the human 
personality, the strengthening of respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms and the suppression of all incitement to racial and 
other hatred. It shall promote understanding, tolerance and friendship 
among all nations, racial, ethnic or religious groups, and shall further 
the activities of the United Nations for the maintenance of peace and 
enable all persons to participate effectively in a free society ; 

that the obligations of States to establish a system of free and compulsory 

primary education shall not be deemed incompatible with the liberty 

of parents to choose for their children schools other than those estab- 
lished by the State which conform to minimum standards laid down 
by the State ; 

that in the exercise of any functions which the State assumes in the field 

of education it shall have respect for the liberty of parents to ensure 

the religious education of their children in conformity with their own 
convictions, "’ 

The Draft Covenant submitted to the United Nations by the Commission 
on Human Rights seems to me to deserve profound study and I believe it 
could give a most fruitful impetus to your work. It aims at accelerating 
the Universal application of the principle of free and compulsory primary 
education, while at the same time avoiding the automatic imposition of 
a world-wide programme to which a number of States would not be able 
to subscribe. It looks forward, rather, to the gradual adoption of a series 
of national programmes, freely worked out, approved by the appropriate 
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constitutional bodies in each different country, and then brought to the 
knowledge of the international community of nations. 

The advantages of this arrangement seem obvious to me personally. 
On the one hand, it recognizes everyone's right to education. On the other 
hand, it also recognizes that in a world where economic and social conditions 
are so varied, every country is its own best judge of needs and resources 
when it comes to drawing up a national programme. 

In ratifying the Covenant of the United Nations, the States contract 
a double obligation so far as education is concerned ; first, to draw up and 
adopt a plan enabling them, within a given period to be fixed by themselves, 
to build the schools and train the teachers necessary for providing all the 
children in their territories with free and compulsory primary education, 
without distinction of race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or other 
opinion, national or social origin, property, birth or other status; and 
secondly, to proceed to the practical realization of this plan. The only control 
envisaged would be the examination of the periodical reports which would be 
submitted by States who have signed the Covenant on measures taken 
by them in carrying out their national programmes. 

In this way, by drawing up a detailed plan, every State would find 
it possible to carry out an educational programme, which has already been 
accepted by its own public opinion and sanctioned by its appropriate 
constitutional bodies. From a more general point of view—thanks to the 
reports which the world community of nations would receive through the 
Organization concerned—-the United Nations could arouse a collective 
enthusiasm which would enable them not merely to stir up each particular 
government, but to offer to every one of them, on the international level, 
an opportunity to profit from technical assistance. 

From this point of view, the Technical Assistance Programme of the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies is eloquent proof that a collec- 
tive programme can be adapted to specifically national circumstances, 
however varied these may be. It also shows that a really practical collective 
programme can provoke voluntary contributions which put it in a position 
to respond, in a spirit of human solidarity, to some of the chief demands 
of international co-operation. As regards fundamental education, the 
General Conference of Unesco has just approved a programme authorizing 
us to set up and operate international centres designed to train staff and 
prepare specialized material for this form of education. Why should we not 
create, under the aegis of the United Nations, a flexible system of conventions 
on a universal or regional basis, to encourage active co-operation at the 
international level in applying particular principles contained in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights ? And among the principles whose application 
would be facilitated by these conventions, why should not the right to 
primary education take a first place ? 

If the United Nations adopts the text drawn up this spring by the 
Commission on Human Rights, Unesco, in order to complete the Covenant, 
would have to provide for a system of agreements to enable the less developed 
countries—that is to say, most countries—to adjust their commitments to 
their possibilities of progress. In the absence of such agreements, every 
covenant would sin by omission, through fixing its common denominator too 
low, or else by excess, through laying down conditions that the weaker 
countries would perhaps be unable to fulfil. 





Once we admit the need for these agreements, who would take the 
initiative for them, if not you and we ? What the peoples of the world expect 
from your Conference are practical proposals. We are not met together to 
exchange academic dissertations nor to indulge in large theories. A problem 
bristling with unknown quantities calls for your attention, and for urgent 
and practical solution. The clearer your report, the better grounded and 
substantiated, the more quickly will the peoples of the world benefit by 
your resolutions. A bad policy is not always set right retrospectively by 
good methods, but good methods always help to make a good policy 
accepted. 

Your prestige and the honour of institutions like the International 
Bureau of Education and Unesco depend upon this moving amalgam of 
greatness and the willingness to serve. It is never vain to devote one- 
self to a noble cause. To proclaim its justice and its truth is one way of 
announcing to mankind the dawn of a new day. 


The CHAIRMAN thanked Mr. Torres Bodet and stressed Unesco’s high 
ideals. 


SPEECH BY THE DIRECTOR OF THE INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Mr. P1aGet (Director of the 1.B.E.) declared that after Mr. Torres Bodet's 
eloquent and moving speech he would merely make a few remarks on the 
organisation and spirit of the International Conferences on Public Education 
and on this one in particular. He thanked the governments for sending such 
large and well chosen delegations. He thanked the delegates themselves 
who had often come from great distances. He thanked Unesco, which was 
the I.B.E. ’s junior, but was greater in wisdom and fame. The collaboration 
between Unesco and the I.B.E. was an example of collaboration between 
two international organisations. Unesco could have ignored or absorbed 
the I.B.E. but it had preferred to collaborate, at first experimentally, then 
permanently. He gave special thanks to Unesco’s Director-General, Mr. 
Torres Bodet, and to Mr. Elvin and Mr. Akrawi. The aims of Unesco and 
the I.B.E. were complementary ; their means were different. Unesco was 
a great power with political resources ; it was an organisation of world-wide 
activity. The I.B.E. was a more modest organisation, devoted to research. 
Collaboration between these two organisations was an obvious necessity. 
For activity must be based on research and the only virtue of research was 
subsequent activity. The Conferences convened by the two organisations 
gave rise to recommendations which were based on research and which 
opened the way to action. The spirit of these Conferences was a positive 
spirit of serenity, collaboration and friendship. Traditionally, the spirit 
of the Conference was federalist—inspired by the Confederation which 
was host to the Conference and home of the I.B.E. It took into account 
variations bet ween the States and tried, not to enforce, but to stimulate and 
convince. A spirit of federalism was excellent in the international sphere, 
for the diversity of problems allowed of no single solution. The reports 
which the countries would present and which would be published later 
in the International Yearbook of Education would be a great collection 
of experiments, innovations and documentation. Compulsory education 
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and its prolongation would be studied and the question of school meals 
and clothing would also be studied. 

He announced that, to his great regret, he would not be able to assist 
in all the work of the Conference, for he had to attend a congress of 
psychologists. 

In conclusion, he hoped for a spirit of collaboration, for helpful delibera- 
tions and for results leading to clearly marked progress in education. 


The CHAIRMAN thanked Mr. Piaget for his speech. After drawing 
lots to determine the order in which the countries would present their 
reports, he announced that the presentation would commence with the 
letter W. 


(The meeting rose at 1.15 p.m.) 





SECOND MEETING 


Thursday, 12th July, at 3 p.m. 
Chairmen : Messrs. Earl J. MCGRATH and Julien KuyPEerRs 


Mr. McGrRatH (United States) thanked the Conference for the honour 
it had done him in electing him a vice-chairman. The American delegation 
was happy to take part in this conference in Switzerland, a country which 
had always been the advocate of liberty and defender of human rights, and 
in Geneva, world centre of education. His delegation hoped to benefit from 
the experience of other countries, which certainly had the same problems 
as the United States, and that the account of experiences in the United 
States would also be helpful to other delegations. It was one of the great 
advantages of the International Conference on Public Education that it 
helped to forge bonds of friendship between the delegates of the various 
countries, and offered them opportunities to exchange views and make 
fruitful personal contacts. 


He then asked Mr. Kuypers to present the report on educational 
developments in Belgium. 


REPORT FROM BELGIUM 


Mr. Kuypers (Belgium) commented on the report, already distributed, 
on educational developments in his country, and replied to questions from 
Messrs. GAL (France), PANGILINAN ( Philippines), DoTTRENS (Switzerland), DE 
Bruyn (Netherlands), SALVEMINI (Italy), CALO (Italy) and AKkrAwi1 (Unesco). 

The University Advisory Committee on Education, presided over by 
Professor Verniers, the permanent Belgian delegate to Unesco, was studying 
problems arising out of methods and curricula. It also included four pro- 
fessors of pedagogy from the four Belgian universities. The proposal to set 
up a laboratory for experimental pedagogy at the Ministry had been turned 
down on the grounds that the proper place for such laboratories was the 
school. An important part was played by teachers’ conferences on teaching 
methods, which were held several times each year in order to study special 
educational problems. This research work was supported by laboratory 
work, which gave a very happy combination of theory and practice. 

He believed that the examination held at the conclusion of primary 
education was insufficient to judge children’s aptitudes for secondary studies, 
but all who passed it were eligible for them. It was, however, interesting 
to be able to compare the results obtained by children from different areas. 

Twenty per cent of the more gifted pupils were able to take humanistic 
studies. However, there was a marked tendency to direct some of the 
superior students toward a higher level of technical training. 





The question of financing continued studies came under the Ministry 
of Finance. No special tax for education had been levied. The total budget 
of the Ministry of Education was 7 milliard francs for a population of eight 
and a half millions. 

The increase in population could not be compared with that in the 
Netherlands and had created no problem as regards school buildings and 
teachers. The teacher shortage was felt only in the physical and natural 
sciences, for industry had taken almost all the specialists in these subjects. 

The Ministry’s circular forbidding homework for pupils in the first six 
grades had aroused parental protests. It had therefore been necessary to 
modify this regulation. 

The eight divisions of secondary education were : 1) Greek and Latin ; 
2) Latin and mathematics ; 3) Latin and sciences ; 4) scientific ; 5) economic 
(formerly ‘‘ commercial ’’); 6) domestic; 7) introduction to industry ; 
8) introduction to agriculture. 


Mr. MoLitor (Belgium) stated that primary education was either 
communal or private (and in the latter case it was often religious). The 
State paid teachers in either type of school and since three weeks ago it had 
been giving similar remuneration. Salaries varied according to which of 
three regions was involved: large cities, places of moderate importance, 
rural regions. Salaries of rural teachers ranged from a minimum of 55,000 
Belgian francs to a maximum of 100,000 francs reached after 26 years’ 
service. Teachers in medium sized localities received a minimum salary of 
60,000 Belgian francs and a maximum of 100,000 francs, while teachers in 
large cities earned a minimum of 65,000 francs and a maximum of 110,000. 
Secondary teachers received salaries ranging from 100,000 to 175,000 
Belgian francs. This maximum was reached after 25 years’ service. These 
salaries had not been increased recently, but would be later, when a general 
study of the question had been made. The figures given for salaries of univer- 
sity professors were approximate ; a professor usually received from 200,000 
or 250,000 to 330,000 Belgian francs. 


(Mr. Kuypers took the Chair.) 


REPORT FROM CEYLON 


Mr. MEND!s (Ceylon) briefly commented on the report on educational 
developments in his country, and then replied to questions from Messrs. 
WEAVER (United Kingdom), Kirpat (India) and Suarir (Pakistan). 

The problem of new school buildings which had arisen as a result of the 
government’s educational programme was far from solved. The proposals 
of companies specializing in pre-fabricated buildings, to whom the Ministry 
had applied, were either costly or difficult to carry out since they required 
the use of steel. At present, a building intended to house a central school, 
which includes all classes up to the university level, together with laboratories 
and the necessary equipment, cost about one million rupees. 

There was a sufficient number of candidates for both primary and 
secondary teaching in the national Tamil and Singhalese schools. Some 
15,000 to 20,000 candidates presented themselves for the training college 
entrance examination. In contrast, in schools in which teaching was given in 





English, there was a shortage of teaching staff, especially for science, and 
in particular biology and chemistry. The level of ability of pupils in the 
training college for English teachers had dropped since the number of 
students had doubled. 

There had been a certain amount of decentralisation within the Depart- 
ment of Education itself. An examination department had been set up. 
Moreover, the education officers in some of the provinces had recently 
received more extensive powers, particularly in relation to the construction 
of school buildings and payments for such work. 

The new examination, namely the “ Selective Test ’’, had been adopted 
only in the previous year and sanctioned by parliament in the present year ; 
the first of these tests would be given in November. Their aim was to select 
the most capable pupils for higher studies. The University Entrance Exami- 
nation itself was selective. It was not a qualifying examination like the 
London Matriculation or the ordinary examination taken on the conclusion 
of secondary schooling. Such a measure was all the more justified in view of 
the fact that all university courses were given free of charge. 


REPORT FROM CUBA 


Mr. MANACH (Cuba), who would have liked Spanish to be one of the 
official languages of the Conference, commented on the report, already 
distributed, on the educational developments in his country, and replied to 
questions from Messrs. CALO (Italy), Gat (France) and Huzayyin (Egypt). 

Compulsory schooling was preceded by optional pre-school education 


lasting two years. Compulsory schooling in the strict sense of the term 
consisted of three years of elementary school, followed by six years of 
primary school, making a total of nine years. 

There were two clear tendencies in education—the universalized and the 
localized. An attempt was being made at the present time to combine these 
two trends, that was to say, to give the students an understanding of 
universal values, while simultaneously interesting them in local problems, 
with a view to turning them into well-balanced citizens. Success depended 
above all on the teachers’ attitude and skill. 

Another important problem arose out of the split which was becoming 
evident between the revolutionary spirit, aiming at wiping out the past in 
order to adapt it to present reality, and the traditional spirit. Education 
had a modern accent ; it looked to the future. Here too, however, a just 
balance must be sought between tradition and the problems of tomorrow. 

Those students who, following the island’s liberation, had shown a 
tendency towards extreme nationalism, had grown somewhat tired of this 
attitude, whereas the government was endeavouring to restore discipline 
by exerting its authority. 


The CHAIRMAN paid tribute to the Cuban delegate’s statement, which had 
raised certain questions of principle. The morning meeting would start at 
10 a.m., and would include a general discussion on the prolongation of 
compulsory education, the discussion being opened by Mr. Debiesse, the 
rapporteur. 


(The meeting rose at 7.30 p.m.) 





THIRD MEETING 
Friday, 13th July, at 10 a.m. 


Chairman: Mr. Julien KUYPERS 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND ITS PROLONGATION 
GENERAL DISCUSSION 


The CHAIRMAN declared the meeting open, and called for general 
discussion on the problem of compulsory education and its prolongation. 

In introducing this item, No. 1 on the Conference agenda, he stated 
that this was a complicated subject and that the question included two 
principal ideas. On one side were those countries which had not introduced 
compulsory education and where legal difficulties as well as the opposition 
of public opinion made such an introduction difficult. For those countries 
steps leading to a general application of compulsory education must be 


sought. On the other side were those countries in which compulsory educa- 
tion existed but where its prolongation raised economic and social problems. 
In order to reconcile these two groups of interest, the discussion which would 
follow the report presented by Mr. Debiesse should deal, not with what each 
country was doing in this field, but with the problem in general. A small 
committee could be chosen to fix the order in which the various aspects of 
this problem might be discussed. 


Mr. Torres Bopvet ( Unesco) congratulated the Chairman on his excellent 
suggestion and asked for a plan of action to be drawn up. He believed that 
it would be advisable to choose a committee composed of one member of the 
I. B. E., one member of Unesco and three delegates chosen by the Chairman 
after consulting the Conference. This committee could list the questions, 
for example : (1) How could Member States be helped in their national efforts, 
what advice could be given them ? (2) How could international organisations 
be stimulated to help Member States apply their national programmes and 
what standards could be provided to enable such technical assistance as 
now existed to make their work easier? (3) How could the emergency 
training of primary teachers be accelerated in the national and international 
sphere? (4) How could Member States be helped to construct schools ? 
The Human Rights Commission had prepared plans for action, but the 
United Nations General Assembly had not yet adopted any. Practical 
ideas should be presented to the Assembly this winter. 


Mr. ABRAHAM (France) apologized for reverting to the question of 
procedure, but its importance was immense for the effective and speedy 
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discussion of so extensive a problem. He therefore proposed the following 
procedure by way of a temporary solution : (1) Mr. Debiesse should read his 
report ; (2) a general discussion should then be opened, during which delegates 
could make concrete suggestions and proposals on the basis of the experience 
of their own countries, the problems confronting them, and their national 
aspirations ; (3) a small committee should be set up to define the few ques- 
tions which would arise out of the general discussion, including of course the 
points made by Mr. Torres Bodet. 


Mr. TorrES Bopet (Unesco) feared that the general discussion would 
not give the expected results unless it was based on certain points previously 
worked out by a small committee. The question was in what form the 
debate would be most useful; in his opinion, its success depended on a plan 
being drawn up for it in advance. He also permitted himself a personal 
remark: since he would have to leave Geneva that afternoon, he would like 
to know before leaving what would be the order of the discussion. He 
would not, however, insist on this personal preference being taken into 
account by the Conference. 


Mr. WEAVER (United Kingdom) agreed with the three speakers who 
had preceded him, and proposed a compromise solution : they should first 
hear Mr. Debiesse’s report, which would clarify their ideas and stimulate 
their minds, and then appoint the small committee. 


Mr. SHARIF (Pakistan) recalled that Unesco’s General Conference had 
been faced with precisely the same problem, and he proposed the same 
solution : since all the countries with a problem relating to compulsory 
education would no doubt wish to take part in the work of this committee, 
it should consist of ten or twelve members to ensure adequate representation. 


Mr. TorrEs Bopet (Unesco) pointed out that the committee's task would 
not be to prepare draft resolutions, but to define the chief points for dis- 
cussion. He supported Mr. Weaver's proposal, and asked Mr. Abraham 
whether he was also prepared to do so. 


The CHAIRMAN proposed that the rapporteur should speak first, and 
reminded the delegates that they had all received a detailed agenda of the 
Conference, in which all the subjects for discussion had been clearly defined ; 
on the basis of these two documents, the committee could already start 
working. In this connection, he was of the opinion that it would be useful 
to appoint a second small committee, to deal more particularly with the 
prolongation of education, since many of the countries represented at the 
Conference were no longer interested in the question of making education 
compulsory. 


Mr. Cato (/taly) supported the proposal to set up two small committees, 
to enable one of them to concentrate on the question of prolongation. 


Mr. ABRAHAM (France) stated that it was not necessary to create two 
separate committees to divide the subject but, rather, the agenda proposed 
by those who had organised the Conference should be studied to decide 





whether or not it was still valid. He agreed with the proposal of Unesco’s 
Director-General regarding the manner in which the subject should be 
opened. 


Mr. Maroun (Lebanon) asked whether or not the question of free 
education would be discussed. 


The CHAIRMAN answered in the affirmative and called on the rapporteur, 
Mr. Debiesse, to present his report on compulsory education and its prolonga- 
tion. 


Mr. DeBiEssE (France) presented his report, already distributed to 
delegates, on compulsory education and its prolongation. 


The CHAIRMAN thanked the rapporteur for his excellent report, and 
announced that the first small committee would now be chosen. He proposed 
(1) Mr. Elvin, as representative of Unesco, (2) Mr. Rossello, as representative 
of the I.B.E., (3) Mr. Debiesse, the rapporteur. The three other members 
should belong to the group of countries especially interested in the question 
of compulsory primary education and located geographically in distant 
regions—for example, India, Egypt and Cuba. For the second committee, 
which would meet only when the work of the first committee was completed, 
he proposed the representatives of Unesco and of the I.B.E., that is, Mr. Elvin 
and Mr. Rossello, as well as the rapporteur, Mr. Debiesse. This time the 
three other members should belong to the group of countries which were 
interested mainly in the prolongation of compulsory education, for example, 
the United States (Mr. McGrath), the United Kingdom (Mr. Weaver) and 
Israel (Mr. Ben- Yehuda). 


Mr. HuzayyIn (Egypt) stated that the purpose of the Conference was 
not to discuss national problems, but international problems. He suggested, 
therefore, that in place of Israel a representative of a country like Switzerland 
be chosen ; in order to become unified, this country had had to meet problems 
of varied languages and cultures. 


Mr. WEAVER (United Kingdom) proposed to give up his place to the 
representative of Switzerland, for he believed that Great Britain and the 
United States were alike as regards the prolongation of compulsory education 
and that the representative of the United States could report on the matter. 


The CHAIRMAN explained that the only reason why neither Switzerland 
nor Belgium (whose problems were alike) had been proposed was that the 
Conference was held in Switzerland and that the Chairman was Belgian. 
He thanked Mr. Weaver for his courtesy. 

He proposed that during the deliberations of the first committee, 
reports should continue to be given on educational developments. He then 
called on the delegate from Denmark. 


REPORT FROM DENMARK 


Mrs. Estrid ToRKILD-HANSEN (Denmark) presented the report on 
educational developments in her country. She then replied to questions asked 
by Miss FALCONER (United Kingdom) and Messrs. GAL (France), MENDIS 
(Ceylon), CALO (Italy), PANGILINAN (Philippines) and O’MUIRTHE (Ireland). 
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Difficulties in recruiting women teachers were due to the fact that 
women who wished to specialize in teaching a particular subject were obliged 
to continue their studies for five months or a year beyond the usual four 
years. 

In the training of teachers, the greatest possible freedom was allowed 
them in the primary classes assigned. Examinations took place at the end 
of the year. 

Enrolments in Danish folk-high schools were decreasing. This was a 
temporary phase which its was hoped would end when grants from the 
State had been raised. At present, expenses were too heavy for students 
who had to leave jobs in order to study and had to pay their monthly tuition. 

Agricultural schools were also very worth-while establishments, but 
they did not offer to the students such contribution of a cultural nature as 
did the folk high schools. 

Some of those who taught in folk high schools had a degree, but this 
was not necessary. They were required above all to have a good general 
background of culture. 

The teacher shortage was due to the ever-increasing number of school 
children. An attempt was made to solve the question by doubling the number 
of classes and by organizing rapid courses for teacher trainees. 

Until now school meals (one per day) had been allowed for the whole 
year, but were now limited to the months November-April. 


The CHAIRMAN thanked the delegate from Denmark and said that the 
famous folk high schools of Denmark were of great interest. 


(The meeting rose at 12.50 p.m.) 





FOURTH MEETING 
Friday, 13th July, at 3 p.m. 


Chairman: Mr. Julien KuyPERS 


The CHAIRMAN opened the meeting, and thanked the small committee 
which had drawn up a detailed draft agenda that morning concerning 
compulsory education. He asked the Conference if it accepted this draft as 
basis for the general discussion. 

(The draft was unanimously approved.) 

The CHAIRMAN asked the second small committee to meet, and proposed 
to continue in the meanwhile the discussion of the reports on educational 
developments. He called on Mr. Abraham, delegate from France. 


REPORT FROM FRANCE 


Mr. ABRAHAM (France) discussed the report on educational developments 
in his country and answered questions from Messrs. PANGILINAN (Philip- 
pines), CALO (Italy), MEHRAN ( Persia), LOEFFLER (German Federal Republic), 
BENN (United Kingdom), Kirpat (India), OGUEY (Switzerland) and DE 
Bruyn (Netherlands), and the CHAIRMAN. 

In 1948 a law was voted providing compulsory vocational guidance 
at the end of the term of compulsory education. Vocational guidance tests 
were used in the “ new classes’. Lastly, the University Statistical Office 
(BUS) provided statistical data on various careers for students. It also 
organized individual consultations and guidance tests for them. 

The “ Langevin-Wallon "’ reform continued to influence every form of 
educational progress. Although this projected reform had not yet passed 
into law, it was in everyone’s mind. 

Entrance to secondary schools was based on a short examination which 
was like the scholarship examination. This examination was not always 
of the same standard, since it was sometimes influenced by the number 
of places available in the various establishments. Secondary education was 
free. 

Under a new statute, the “ Medersa’’ (Franco-Moslem colleges in 
Algeria) were incorporated in metropolitan secondary education. This 
measure did not mean that less importance was given to Arab culture, but 
that the teaching staff in these colleges was given the same status as that in 
Metropolitan France. 

The decision to allocate 1°% of the budget for school buildings to their 
decoration was an entirely recent one, inspired by Jean Zay. A special 
commission had been set up, under the Ministry of Arts and Letters, for 
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the purpose of supervising expenses in connection with the decoration of 
educational establishments and of examining draft projects submitted to it 
by various local authorities. 

A list of salaries paid to the different categories of teachers would be 
circulated to interested delegates. Unfortunately, the new scale of salaries 
failed to keep pace with the constant increase in the cost of living and of 
private salaries, which had resulted in some dissatisfaction in the teaching 
profession. 

School holidays extended over two and a half months in summer, i.e., 
from 15th July to 1st October, both as regards primary and secondary edu- 
cation ; a fortnight was given at Easter, and ten days at Christmas. 

Social security could not be made applicable to foreign students ; 
nevertheless they had many other advantages, such as grants for meals. 

The reason for the diminution in the extent to which French was spoken 
in the Netherlands was that the language was no longer compulsorily 
taught. 

The intention underlying the Langevin Reform was that there should 
be two cycles in secondary schooling—a cycle of orientation, and a cycle of 
determination. Children in the “‘ new classes’’ were given considerable 
choice, and it was desirable that they should continue their studies on the 
lines indicated by their aptitudes. In the second cycle, there was a common 
basis of culture and a certain amount of choice. Endeavours were being 
made to co-ordinate these two sections and to build bridges between them. 

The problem of bringing the psychology degree under one faculty 
rather than another was not very important, because while there were 
various faculties in France, there were also specialised institutes which 
borrowed courses from the various faculties. At the present time, the psycho- 
logy degree was not yet a teaching one ; the authorities were trying to give 
psychology practical application, to link it with pedagogy, and to utilize 
it in training colleges. 

If the results obtained in “ the new classes ’’ were compared with those 
of the traditional classes, one obtained the same or even better results. The 
results of the baccalaureate examination were also encouraging. It was 
always important that teachers should have faith in their calling, but such 
faith appeared to be more necessary in the “ new classes.” 


The CHAIRMAN thanked Mr. Abraham for his brilliant statement. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND ITS PROLONGATION 


GENERAL DISCUSSION (CONT.) 


The CHAIRMAN asked Mr. Debiesse, the rapporteur on item 1 of the agenda, 
to present the conclusions of the second committee which had met earlier 
that afternoon in order more closely to define the question of the prolongation 
of compulsory education. 


Mr. Desirsse (France) stated that, in order to rationalise the discus- 
sions, the second small committee had proposed to make use of the agenda 
drawn up by the first committee, under the general title of Compulsory 
Education and its Prolongation, with certain modifications. 
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Mr. Etvin (Unesco), who had been present at the meetings of both the 
committees, thought he was correctly interpreting their intentions in stating 
that they would both prefer a single debate on an agenda drawn up in such 
a way that each delegate could emphasize whatever aspect of the question 
was of most interest to him. 


The CHAIRMAN then read the following : 
Draft Detailed Agenda 


General Questions 


(a) The need for planned development 

(b) Principles of such planning in relation to : 
(i) social and economic development 
(ii) different kinds of education 

(c) Priorities within planned development : 
(i) training of teachers 
(ii) provision of buildings 

(d) Principles of finance 


. Professional Questions 


(a) The duration of compulsory schooling 
(b) Enforcement 
(c) Special categories : 
(i) nomadic groups 
(ii) handicapped children 
(d) Language problems 
(e) Problems of curriculum (e.g. rural and urban needs) 
(f) The status and remuneration of teachers 


. Prolongation of Schooling 
(a) Problems raised 
(b) Orientation of pupils 
(c) Access to different kinds of education 


International Collaboration 

(a) With I.B.E. 

(b) With Unesco 

(c) With other Agencies and Organisations 

(d) With the Technical Assistance Programme 


(This draft agenda was accepted unanimously.) 
Mr. Akrawi (Unesco) drew attention to the working documents on the 


problem of compulsory education, which would be distributed to the 
delegates. 


Mr. Evin (Unesco) explained the position of the organisation which he 
represented, basing himself on its experience in the field of development of 
education, and suggested that the Conference should draw the attention of 





world public opinion to the importance of general planning in education. He 
referred to the experiments already carried out in this respect under the 
Sargeant Plan and others. 

It was necessary to prove to the various countries how useful it would be 
for them to have an organised plan of study concerning, for example, the 
priorities to be drawn up in the various educational reforms at present under 
study. It was important that every country should itself draw up an order 
of progress corresponding to its own special situation. 

He then dealt with the principles which should govern the preparation 
of a plan of social and economic development, and quoted Thailand as an 
example of a country which had undertaken a far-reaching campaign of 
literacy, and had succeeded in introducing universal primary education, in the 
conviction that education of the people was the very foundation of economic 
progress. By contrast, a country such as Uganda considered that universal 
education devoid of a corresponding economic development was a cause of 
dissatisfaction and possible unrest. 

Unesco made no attempt to provide ready-made solutions, but only 
at making possible comparisons which could alone lead to rational 
decisions. 

Problems also arose concerning the priority to be established as between 
the development of secondary education, i.e., the training of an elite, and of 
primary education, i.e., the education of the masses, and similarly as between 
primary and fundamental education. 

He concluded by reviewing the problem of priority as between the 
construction of school buildings and the training of teaching staff, and finally 


the serious problem of financing education. He repeated that in order to make 
possible the formulation of recommendations it was necessary above all to 
compare experience and points of view. 


Mr. ABRAHAM (France) emphasized the great interest of Mr. Elvin’s 
statement. He thought the discussion of general questions should not be 
prolonged, but that the meeting should turn to concrete facts. France had 
done its duty in its metropolitan territory, as was proved by the stand in the 
Permanent Exhibition on Public Education, and it also concerned itself with 
the problems outside its metropolitan territory. France was aware of the 
heavy burden imposed on it by the acceptance of the nine points drawn up 
by the commission which was preparing the Draft Covenant on Human 
Rights, and more particularly the paragraph which states that any State 
which adheres to that pact and which, at the time of its ratification, has not 
yet been able to provide for free and compulsory primary education within 
its own territory or the territories placed under its jurisdiction, shall under- 
take to draw up and adopt within two years a detailed plan of the measures 
required to ensure the gradual complete application, within a reasonable 
number of years as laid down in that plan, of the principle of free and 
compulsory primary education for all. 

He emphasized the boldness and the wise discretion of that text, and 
pointed out that the plan in question should take into account economic and 
social realities. He insisted on the important part played by the financial 
question, and thought that there should be flexibility in any system of 
financing. 
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The problem of teachers was one of the most important, and in the case 
of France, could be solved in two ways: Metropolitan France could either 
provide teachers for its overseas territories, or allow those territories to 
provide their teaching staff. In the latter case, the one in any case to be 
envisaged, it was evident that, if teachers were to be trained, secondary 
and higher education must not be neglected on those territories. Added 
dignity must, moreover, be given to the status of the teachers. The problem 
of teaching staff was even more important than that of school buildings. 


The CHAIRMAN reminded the meeting of the reception offered at 9 p.m. 
that evening at the Palais Eynard by the Council of State for the Canton of 
Geneva. The morning meeting would start at 9.30 a.m. with the presentation 
of the national report from Egypt, and the general discussion would be 
resumed at about 10 a.m. 


(The meeting rose at 6.55 p.m.) 





FIFTH MEETING 
Saturday, 14th July, at 9.30 a.m. 


Chairman : Mr. Julien KuyPERS 


The CHAIRMAN opened the meeting and called on Mr. Huzayyin (Egypt). 
REPORT FROM EGYPT 


Mr. Huzayyin (Egypt) commented on educational developments in his 
country. 


The CHAIRMAN thanked the Egyptian delegate and welcomed H. E. Taha 
Hussein Pacha, Egyptian Minister of Education, the chief architect of the 
educational progress and reform carried out in Egypt. He added that, in 
agreement with the Egyptian delegation, discussion on his report would be 
adjourned to the beginning of another meeting, so that the Conference 
might resume the general discussion on compulsory education. He reminded 


delegates that this was France’s national holiday, and congratulated the 
French delegation. 


Mr. ABRAHAM (France) thanked the Chairman in the name of his country. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND ITS PROLONGATION 
GENERAL DISCUSSION (CONT.) 


Mr. WEAVER (United Kingdom) expressed his fears concerning the 
trend of the debates. He recalled that the chief point on the Conference 
agenda was the establishment of compulsory education in those parts of the 
world which had not yet got it, and its prolongation in the other parts. When 
it became necessary to tackle so vast a problem, it was common to divide it 
into separate parts which could be separately dealt with. He insisted that 
each item should be discussed separately, and that the Conference should 
not revert to it again until such time as the rapporteur and his helpers 
brought forward draft recommendations based on the opinions previously 
expressed by the delegates. 

In order to save time, and also to profit from the presence of several highly 
qualified and experienced delegates, he suggested that those delegations 
which were agreeable should refrain from a verbal presentation of their 
reports on educational developments in 1950-1951. The United Kingdom 
delegation, for its part, was prepared to do so. Special problems and 
experiences could always be brought up in the course of the discussion on 
compulsory education. 
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The CHAIRMAN asked that the discussion of matters of procedure be 
closed and he thanked Mr. Weaver for his practical views on the situation. 
He proposed that points (a) to (f) of part II of compulsory education be 
discussed. If necessary, it would be possible to go back to points in part I. 


Mr. ABRAHAM (France) believed that the question of the discussion of 
reports on educational developments should not be raised, for it was one of 
the points in the agenda drawn up earlier by the Unesco-I.B.E. Joint 
Committee. Some countries had come to this Conference in order to hear 
and to discuss these reports. 


Mr. McGrath (United States) declared that the delegation of the United 
States was ready to follow the example of Great Britain, if that was not too 
much in violation of the traditions of the Conference. He seconded 
Mr. Weaver's idea and would like a point-by-point discussion of compulsory 
education. 


The CHAIRMAN, since some delegates were still eager to express their 
opinion on point I, called on the delegate from Pakistan, Mr. Sharif. 


Mr. SHARIF (Pakistan) stressed the importance of a national plan which 
should take into account the social and economic development of the country, 
and coordinate primary, secondary and university education, setting up 
certain priorities among the different fields. He pointed out that the Pakistan 
government had drawn up such a national plan and further that this plan 
formed a part of the bigger plan of national reconstruction. The main 
problem, however, was of finance, and this was particularly important in 
the case of countries which were undeveloped. The Economic and Social 
Council had included free education for all citizens as one of the fundamental 
human rights. The Council expected all the countries who were signatory 
to the Declaration of Human Rights, to provide free education as soon as 
possible. Was it not equally the duty of the Economic and Social Council 
to take steps to help undeveloped countries to fulfil this obligation? He 
realised that since the Conference was one of technicians, it was not within 
its competence to discuss the financial problems of different countries. He, 
however, felt that it was within the competence of the Conference to draw 
the attention of the Economic and Social Council to this important problem. 
He quoted the example of his own country. In Pakistan, the government 
had drawn up a plan of primary education to become fully effective within 
10 years. There were 8¥, million children of school age, 45% of whom 
attended schools, the others were waiting for admission to schools. The 
schools needed teachers and this required a programme of training. The 
problem of providing compulsory education for all the children of school- 
going age was, therefore, linked with the question of finance, and unless 
this problem could be solved, it would not be possible to fulfil the obligation 
laid down by the Social and Economic Council. It was not possible for 
undeveloped countries to meet their obligations when their economic 
resources were not developed. For that reason, he felt that the Conference 
should draw the attention of the Economic and Social Council to this basic 
problem of speedy development of the economic resources of countries like 
Pakistan. 
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Mr. HuRBLI (Syria) stated that a planned development of compulsory 
education would be of little value if it meant education merely in terms of the 
“3 Rs’, of information, books, examinations, and certificates. Education 
in terms of life and of improving life was required. Compulsory education, 
if it was to achieve anything, had to be purposeful, and the main purpose 
should be a rational plan for the reconstruction of the country, which aimed 
to satisfy progressively the physical, social, and spiritual needs of every 
member. Therefore, a planned development should aim not only to prepare 
children for life in their communities, but also to develop in them the capacity 
to improve these communities. This could be realised only where the needs 
of these communities as well as the needs of the children were consciously 
determined in the minds of those who build the curricula. He believed that 
any planned development of compulsory education would fail if the values 
of the community it is supposed to serve are ignored. The relation between 
the school and society, and between the purpose ot education and the content 
of education, should be functional. 

With regard to section (i) of (b) he wished to subscribe to what had been 
said in this connection and to emphasise that compulsory education is 
linked with economic development. A good productive economy which 
raises the standard of living of the common man and raises his average 
income is indispensable for a system of universal education. 

Compulsory education, long an aim in European and American countries, 
did not become a reality until the industrialisation of these countries, or until 
an extremely efficient agricultural organisation, such as that of Denmark, 
was achieved. 


Mr. WEAVER (United Kingdom) emphasized the practical usefulness 
of a plan for national education. As Great Britain had discovered during 
the past thirty years, the publication of plans arouses public interest, and 
they thus become the subject of newspaper articles and discussions which 
prepare and mature public opinion. He asked the rapporteur to take this 
point into account in the recommendation which would later be drawn up 
on this question. 


Mr. Maroun (Lebanon) similarly underlined the importance of planning 
the steps taken by governments in developing public education. The back- 
ward countries, however, could not complete such work alone. Hence the 
application of the principles set out under item I of the agenda must largely 
depend on international cooperation, which was dealt with under item IV, 
and the general questions raised under item I should therefore be considered 
in their widest aspect and on a world scale. He proposed that two principles 
be added to those contained under I (b), namely the community idea, which 
is put into practice in the big international organisations, and the develop- 
ment of the civic and social conscience of the masses. In his opinion, these 
two principles should have priority over the principle of social and economic 
development, since the latter was conditioned by the development of educa- 
tion and culture, which was in itself, as had been said, a good investment. 

As regards the various disciplines, the gap which had arisen between 
education for the liberal professions and technical education should be closed. 
Since the problem of education was one relating to human beings rather than 
to finance, it was only right that the training of teachers should have priority. 
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As regards financial principles, the Conference should recommend govern- 
ments to give equal prominence to schooling, security and well-being, since 
these were interdependent factors, none of which could exist without the 
others. 


Mr. CALo (Italy) felt certain that planning was necessary in the 
educational field, but it must take into account all the parallel aspects of the 
problem. It would, for example, be inconceivable that a proclamation of 
compulsory schooling, as related to the family, be unaccompanied by a 
proclamation of the duties of the State. 

From the economic point of view, it was clear that compulsory education 
must be closely linked to a country’s economic development. Since, moreover, 
as the International Labour Organisation had recommended, it was necessary 
to solve the problems of education, assistance, and limitation of children’s 
working hours, etc., together, then all countries would be well advised to 
set up social legislation parallel with compulsory schooling. 

As regards the order of priority for the implementation of the plan, 
teacher training should be a first consideration. Teachers should be first 
and foremost missionaries, and here Mr. Calo recalled the achievements of 
Celli and Cena in the Pontine Marshes. 

After drawing attention to the parallel development of a healthy national 
economy and of education, he stressed that in teacher training it was impor- 
tant : (1) to take into consideration the country’s traditions, beliefs and 
spiritual heritage, (2) to make education active and interesting, linking 
it to the life of the local setting. 


Mr. BorEL (Switzerland) proposed that, in drawing up the recommenda- 
tion, they should be even more widely based than those of the Declaration 
of Human Rights, and that the decisions taken in 1937 and 1945 by the 
International Labour Conference be taken into account, so that there should 
be co-ordination between the minimum age of the worker and the age at 
which compulsory schooling should end. 


Mr. Kirpat (/ndia) agreed with the delegate of Pakistan as regards 
item I. A plan had been drawn up in India by the government in 1938, 
providing for universal compulsory education to be achieved within about 
forty years. The financial question had not, however, been solved. Apart 
from this government plan, Gandhi had drawn up a project based on 
fundamental education. He considered that the curriculum should be 
interesting for the child, and that school work should, for the purpose of 
solving the financial problem, be centered round a trade. The Wardha 
Plan had indeed specified that the output of pupils from six to fourteen 
might be sold. 

When India became independent, the need for education became even 
greater, and the government made a new sixteen-year plan to introduce 
compulsory education. Two commissions were studying questions of 
secondary and university education. The National Education Committee 
had a well-defined aim, but there were two trends of opinion as to its imple- 
mentation. The one gave greater importance to nutritional and economic 
questions, while the other considered social service to be of prime importance. 
The latter commission would soon submit a report on this subject. Gandhi's 
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ideas on remunerative school work had shown themselves to be correct, but 
they had not been applied on any large scale. Free public education in 
India would involve her in tremendous expense for which she could not 
dispense with outside aid. 


The CHAIRMAN proposed that the United States delegation should close 
the discussion of item I on Monday at 9.30 a.m. The representatives of 
France, Sweden and Israel would give their views on item II. On Tuesday 
afternoon, it would be possible to open the general discussion on school 
meals. At 12.30 p.m. on Monday, the new French and Swiss stands in the 
Permanent International Exhibition on Education would be opened. 


(The meeting rose at 1 p.m.) 





SIXTH MEETING 
Monday, 16th July, at 9.30 a.m. 


Chairman: Mr. Julien KuyPEeRs 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND ITS PROLONGATION 
GENERAL DISCUSSION (CONT.) 


Mr. McNicot (Australia) wished to second Mr. Weaver's remarks 
concerning the need to set up a plan of compulsory education. He believed 
that in this plan the problem of teacher training filled an important place. 
He stated that a country setting up a system of compulsory education might 
be impelled to train teachers through an apprenticeship system just as 
Australian States had to do in earlier years of educational development. 
Young people, with no more than a primary school education, had become 
teachers of large classes, and, while engaged in this, had to complete by 
after-hours study, the equivalent of a secondary education course, and obtain 
professional training under the direction of a head teacher. 

This system might be necessary as a beginning, but there was a danger. 
Should a more thorough system of training teachers be set up, at a later 
stage, teachers already in the service might resist it strongly, unless they 
were given opportunities to acquire for themselves better qualifications and 
training by in-service courses and other incentives. Teachers were greatly 
concerned that complete courses of training should be established everywhere. 
The teacher’s status to a very large extent depended on a really adequate 
training. 


The CHAIRMAN thanked Mr. McNicol for his clear account of the salient 
aspects of the problem. He reminded the Conference of the I.B.E. Publica- 
tions dealing with the professional training of teachers, the most recent of 
which, No. 117, Primary Teacher Training, was published last year. 


Mr. ENGLEMAN (United States) expressed his agreement with the state- 
ments made by the delegate from Lebanon, and wished to add a few remarks. 
There should be both a short and a long-time approach to planning. Educa- 
tion should set a course not only for next year but for succeeding years. 
Moreover, the plan should be very general, directed toward the entire nation ; 
it should be flexible, adaptable to the particular conditions of each region. 
The plan should be organised cooperatively, with the help of local authorities, 
teachers and even of laymen, rather than merely by the Ministry. The 
plan should be a continuous process ; it should take into account not only 
present but also future circumstances. On the other hand, in order to be 
completely successful a plan must hold the confidence of the public. This 
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aspect of the question was linked to the problem of financing. If schools 
in the United States were considered adequate, this was because the people 
themselves wished to support them financially. A plan should take into 
account not only the relationship between education and the individual, 
but also that between education and economic conditions. The implications of 
compulsory education should not be forgotten. Compulsory education must 
be available to all, in other words, it must be free, for children of all classes 
must enjoy it. Textbooks and materials of learning must be provided for 
all, and schools must be accessible. This implied transportation in sparsely 
settled areas (in the United States this problem was expensive and difficult 
to solve). It was necessary also that the laws covering compulsory education 
provide programmes suitable for the child and for the part which he would 
play in society later. The objectives of education should be clear ; they 
should not be merely an inheritance from earlier generations. The plan 
should provide also for preparing not only teachers, but also school principals 
and administrators. The problem of the administrative unit was also 
important. In the United States a considerable expenditure of money had 
been involved in order to obtain a good administrative unit ; since it had 
been formed without any plan, it was too small in the beginning. The United 
States and all the other countries should make use of the services of inter- 
national organisations, especially of Unesco, in order to examine educational 
problems upwards, downwards and outwards. 


Mr. AKRAWI (Unesco) stated that Unesco’s representatives wished to 
obtain from the various delegations information which would enable them 
to complete their documentation on the present situation of compulsory 
education. This was particularly important in view of the two regional 
conferences on this subject which Unesco planned to call within the next 
two years. These remarks would relate particularly to points I (b) and (d), 
eventually also to point (c). In the matter of the relations between com- 
pulsory education and economic and social development (I b, ch. i), it could 
be claimed that this was not a matter for educators, that their role was purely 
technical. Moreover, some countries which had considered the problem 
of education as purely technical, neglecting its connections with economic 
and social problems, had not yet been able to apply the principle of com- 
pulsory education that had been written into their constitutions more than 
one hundred years ago. 

The causes underlying delay or advance in schooling could be of varying 
nature. They could derive from the system of land ownership. Some primi- 
tive systems held their farmers to such a low standard of living that they 
could not send their children to school or produce the supplementary inco:ne 
that enabled a country to maintain schools. 

This was the type of problem frequently misunderstood by education 
conferences. In other countries, the main problem arose out of the shortage 
of arable land. In Egypt, for example, the farmer was forced to undertake 
intensive cultivation. Other countries, such as France, had solved this 
problem by developing industry and soil-cultivation methods. Educational 
progress had been paralleled by increase in the national income. 

There were also certain social obstacles ; in many countries, the growth 
of the middle classes had brought in its train a great increase in schools and 
compulsory education. Other nations, on the other hand, lacked a sufficiently 
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developed middle class. Other areas, again, were faced with the problem 
of education for nomadic or sedentary tribes. On occasion, attempts had 
been made to set up mobile schools. 

Unesco would be glad to learn the results of such experiments, or at 
least of such experiments as had been successful. In many countries, the 
situation of the women, who were withheld from public life, had also retarded 
the universalisation of education. Voluntary organisations were strong in 
some countries, whereas in others they were weak. Frequently, religious 
communities had greatly contributed towards an extension of education, 
by giving it in the mosques or the temples. Political factors also had a part 
to play. For example, the prevalence or absence of democracy exercised 
an influence, while waves of nationalism could lead to a development of 
education out of a sense of rivalry with other nations. The extent to which 
educators might base themselves on these factors should also be studied. 

As regards political structure, there were some countries in which the 
local authorities were strong, and others in which power was highly 
centralised. The language question was also important, including that of 
written or spoken dialects and the extent to which these were used in school. 
Some countries had two national languages, and in addition made current 
use of a European language, so that the children were called upon to use two 
or three in school. Afghanistan was a case in point. 

Other problems were raised by the climate or the nature of the soil. 
The birthrate, moreover, could have a considerable effect on the educational 
problem. In Europe, for example, the proportion of children of school age in 
the total population was far less high than in the economically less developed 
countries, which consequently had a more serious educational problem. 

Unesco also wanted information concerning the financial methods 
used. In certain countries, the central government paid all school expenses, 
whereas in others, the local authorities were responsible for part of them. 
Again, in other countries, such as the United Kingdom or the United States, 
the system was highly decentralised. 

In the matter of teacher training some countries had been obliged to 
give many teachers a sketchy training in order to satisfy the most urgent 
needs. It was to be feared that the consequences of this rapid preparation 
would be felt ten years from now. It would therefore be necessary within 
this period to improve the training of the teachers concerned. Moreover, 
the usual training should not be neglected ; it should be continued at the 
same time as the emergency training. 


The CHAIRMAN thanked Mr. Akrawi for his appeal which was both 
urgent and detailed, and was above all constructive. 


Mr. GAL (France) stressed the idea of the close interdependence between 
the development of education and the economic, social and political condition 
of a country. To believe that one could develop without the other was 
utopian. History showed that education had begun at the top of the ladder— 
by the development of higher education, then secondary, then primary, 
to end in the creation of technical education. In the case of the less developed 
countries, which must begin to build education from the bottom, he wondered 
if this was really possible. He quoted the example of France, which in 1793 
proclaimed the right of education for all citizens. In practice this right 





became a fact only during the nineteenth century, when economic 
development created the need to know how to read. 

Among the most important problems, he wished to draw attention to : 
(1) The complete necessity of linking education to local conditions and to 
a plan of economic development. (2) The importance for all countries to 
organise research and to set up statistical estimates. In this field, the problem 
was the same for those countries which already had free and compulsory 
education. (3) Great flexibility should be introduced in the organisation 
of long-term plans and these plans should be adapted to the economic and 
social conditions of the country (for example, seasonal education should be 
provided for rural regions, part-time education for industrial regions, 
education for children without a fixed abode, etc.). (4) In under-developed 
countries vocational training should be set up at the base of the educational 
system. (5) In the field of teacher training, accelerated training should be 
planned. Those countries which had definite experience in this matter should 
be called on. At the same time, teachers should be given a definite status, 
with salaries comparable to those offered in industry. (6) Those technical 
assistance projects which had been undertaken by Unesco and the other 
specialized agencies should be developed. 


Mr. PANGILINAN (Philippines) believed that the delegate from the 
United States had raised an important question, that of finances in relation 
to compulsory education. In the Philippines, compulsory education was not 
a very serious problem, inasmuch as the people were interested in sending 
their children to school, as shown by the fact that there were four million 
children, or 20%, of the entire population, in the elementary schools. (The 
secondary schools and the universities are not included in this figure.) 

School buildings, which were destroyed during the war were fast being 
rehabilitated and new ones were being constructed with the help of the 
legislature, of donations from benefactors, and of assistance from the United 
States War Damage Commission. The question of teacher-training no longer 
presented any difficulties ; it had been found desirable even to close certain 
teacher-training colleges. The length of training studies in the Philippine 
Normal College had been increased from three to four years. Unfortunately, 
however, the same could not be said of the financial aspect. Here the 
problem was how to provide schooling for the four million elementary school- 
children, and if possible for the secondary students also. The French delegate 
had mentioned that in his country grants were given to pupils from 14 to 
18 years who continued their studies beyond the compulsory period. The 
United States, on the other hand, applied direct and indirect taxation. The 
Philippines Republic also had a system of taxation, but would be glad to 
know what was being done in other countries in this respect. 

The representative of Unesco mentioned the system of mobile schools. 
Two agricultural schools of this type had been set up in the Philippines, 
each with about 10,000 hectares of land. Each student who obtained his 
diploma received 8 hectares, or 12 if he was married. When the allocations 
had been completed, the schools moved to another area, leaving the buildings 
for public use. More schools of this type would later be established. 

As regards the question of official language, there were three of these 
in the Philippines, namely English, Spanish, and the national language 
(Tagalog). In the colleges, French and Latin were also taught. 
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Mr. MONTANER (Uruguay) gave certain information concerning his 
country, in order to throw light on this problem. According to the constitu- 
tion and law of Uruguay compulsory education applied to all children from 
6 to 12 years of age. It was fully applied in the towns and to a large extent 
in rural areas. Thanks to the efforts made by parliament, the education 
authorities and the general public, the number of urban and rural primary 
schools had increased so much in recent years that in the near future all 
children of school age would be under instruction. Children who had 
completed their primary education had the choice of various intermediate 
schools (public and private secondary, industrial and agricultural schools), 
which were all free. The government was endeavouring to coordinate the 
curricula of these various schools, and so define the conditions of transfer 
from primary to secondary education as to take into account pupils’ aptitudes 
and social and economic exigencies. It had just appointed a national com- 
mittee of primary education specialists, to coordinate plans and curricula 
so as to improve instruction and prepare the way for the prolongation of 
compulsory education. There was a deep need in Uruguay to give children 
a basic education enabling them to assume the responsibilities inherent in 
the country’s social, political and international activities. Difficulties, 
however, were being met with, which were also doubtless encountered in 
older and more powerful countries: (1) lack of communications, (2) the 
employment of children, especially in rural areas, on unskilled work, (3) lack 
of pre-vocational guidance, leading to young persons’ low productivity. He 
shared the opinion on this point of those delegates who had stressed the 
need for educational guidance capable of leading children into the channels 
most favouring the development of their abilities and thus ultimately 
of their productivity. Since the declaration of Uruguay’s independence, the 
country had found educational and cultural leadership in the person of José 
Artigas—first president, general and educationist. At the close of the 
19th century José Pedro Varela founded a democratic, free and compulsory 
system of education, available to all children. In the early years of 
the 2oth century a great politician, José Batlle y Orddjiez, established a 
number of secondary and other schools, and made popular education one of 
the guiding principles of his campaign for a democratic way of life. From 
then onwards all political parties had staunchly supported all reforms and 
budgetary increases favouring the development of public education. 

In regard to popular and further education, the part played by the 
official broadcasting corporation should be stressed. In addition to its 
ordinary programmes it broadcast a regular popular education programme, 
and further education courses for persons who had finished their schooling 
and wished to study specialist subjects. 


Mr. MENbIs (Ceylon) in referring to the fact that Ceylon had had 
compulsory education for a period of 44 years, expressed the hope that the 
experience of his country, not so much in the matter of its achievements 
but in regard to the problems and difficulties it had had to face, would be 
helpful to the Conference. Although, according to the census of 1946, there 
should be some 1,300,000 children of school age, i.e., from 5 to 14, the actual 
number of children in school was 1,100,000. Compulsory education, when 
it was first introduced, was fixed from 6 to 12. Exceptions were made in the 
case of Tamil and Moslem girls and also in the case of estate children, where 
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in both cases the compulsory age was from 6 to 10. As the proprietors of 
estates were required by law to build and maintain a school, there was 
adequate provision of schools on these estates. He stressed the point that 
in a scheme of compulsory education concessions for particular racial and 
religious groups were sometimes necessary. The experience of Ceylon showed 
that it was only a passing phase, for all such concessions had now been 
withdrawn ; today the compulsory age for all children was from 5 to 14, and 
a parent could be compelled to send his child to any school irrespective of the 
religious denomination to which the school belonged. 

He was in entire agreement with the remarks of the delegate of Pakistan ; 
the plan for compulsory education should be linked up with the economic 
development of the country. He would add that there should be careful 
planning of the curriculum as well, so that at the end of the period of 
schooling there would be suitable avenues of employment and the pupils 
leaving school would be fit for such employment. 

In regard to the provision of new schools, people in the villages had been 
encouraged to construct and donate semi-permanent buildings and a large 
number of such schools had been taken over by the government. Where such 
a scheme was adopted, there should be a definite plan for replacement of such 
buildings. Asa matter of policy, expenditure on permanent buildings was now 
met from loan funds so that more funds were available for this purpose 
than would be the case if funds were allocated from the yearly budget. 

Although the compulsory age was raised to 16 in 1947, it was again fixed 
at 14 this year. According to the new scheme of education a two-year course 
with emphasis on practical education was available for those who failed at 
the selection test. There were also agricultural schools, the basic technical 
training institute, the technical college and the proposed polytechnics. 


The CHAIRMAN announced that the Conference was invited to attend 
the inauguration of the re-organised French and Swiss stands in the 
Permanent International Exhibition of Education. 


INAUGURATION OF THE FRENCH AND SWISS STANDS 


Messrs. ABRAHAM, CROS, DEBIESSE and PAUMIER (France) briefly 
commented on the exhibition organised in the French stand which was 
intended to illustrate two items on the Conference agenda: compulsory 
education and its prolongation, and school meals and clothing. 


Mr. RosseE.io (/.B.E.) thanked the organisers of this exhibition which 
so appropriately illustrated the problems dealt with by the Conference. 


Mr. BorEL (Switzerland) presented the two exhibitions which had been 
organised in the Swiss stand, one showing the work of students of a poly- 
technic in the canton of Neuchatel, and the other illustrating how school- 
children in Switzerland were introduced to civic affairs. 


Mr. ABRAHAM (France), speaking as President of the Council of the 
International Bureau of Education, expressed his gratitude to Mr. Borel 
and to all those who had helped in the organisation of these exhibitions. 


(The meeting rose at 1 p.m.) 





SEVENTH MEETING 
Monday, 16th July, at 3 p.m. 


Chairman: Mr. Julien KuyPers 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND ITS PROLONGATION 
GENERAL DISCUSSION (CONT.) 


The CHAIRMAN opened the meeting and drew the delegates’ attention 
to the numerous documents which had been distributed. 


Mr. Huzayyin (Egypt) emphasized that each country must draw up a 
national plan within its general plan, and he submitted the following draft 
recommendation : 

‘The Conference, 

Considering the need for establishing a national plan for the full imple- 


mentation of free compulsory education, and for integrating such a plan 
within the general plans for national development, 

Recommends 

(a) that schemes for free compulsory education be envisaged and drawn 
up as an integral part of the general plans for national development, 

(b) that when elaborating schemes for economic and social develop- 
ment, due priority be accorded to the implementation of the national plan 


for compulsory education.’ 

As regards priorities, Egypt had not yet attempted to draw these up 
in too rigid a pattern, but had followed a dual policy, namely (a) an ordinary 
long-term plan, and (b) an immediate plan. 

So far as school buildings were concerned, experiments in prefabricated 
buildings had been satisfactory. Contributions had been made to their 
financing by a loan at moderate interest from the Teachers’ Trade Union 
Fund. 

He concluded by mentioning an experiment at the schools of agriculture. 
It had been noticed that the system of distributing land to pupils who had 
graduated from schools of agriculture was not always socially just. The 
economic and social point of view should always be in line with the educa- 
tional point of view. 


Mr. WEAVER (United Kingdom) referred to a recent report on the 
attempts that were being made in about forty British territories to extend 
the scope of compulsory education. Two things stood out : in almost every 
territory the training of teachers was regarded as of fundamental importance, 
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and there was very wide diversity of method to suit the social and economic 
circumstances of each territory. 

Recognising that each country must find its own solution, he hesitated 
to describe at length the British experiment in the emergency training of 
teachers. He offered, however, to send to any delegation who would be 
interested a copy of a booklet called “‘ Challenge and Response ’’, which had 
been issued by the British Ministry of Education in response to requests 
for a full description of the scheme. 

The second practical problem was to provide sufficient well-designed 
school buildings quickly and economically. The Ministry had set up a 
research team of architects, educators and administrators to study the 
problems involved. Their findings were being published from time to time 
in “‘ Building Bulletins ’’, copies of which were available to any delegate 
who asked for them. 


Mr. RIBNIKAR ( Yugoslavia) asked whether the question of free instruc- 
tion would be dealt with separately or if it was included in (d) of paragraph I. 


The CHAIRMAN answered that this question was included in (d) of 
paragraph I. 


Mr. RIBNIKAR (Yugoslavia) remarked that the omission of fees or 
school taxes did not result in education for all children, for the parents’ 
resources were often still insufficient. Various measures must be considered : 
(1) the abolition of school taxes ; (2) provision of food and lodging ; (3) free 


school materials ; (4) free transportation and assembly points for children 
living at great distances; (5) the distribution of clothing and linen ; 
(6) scholarships or allotments to parents. These points had been taken into 
consideration in Yugoslavia. These measures could perhaps not be adopted 
simultaneously, but each country could study the matter of what was 
suitable in its own case. 


Mr. Hursii (Syria) supported what several delegates had said 
concerning the role of the teacher in education. Undoubtedly, other factors 
also played an important part, but the essential and key-role in any educa- 
tional scheme must be the qualities of the teacher. These might indeed vary 
from one country or region to another, but there were nevertheless certain 
general principles common to all countries, which must be defined and 
observed if all educational endeavours were not to end in failure. (1) Teachers 
should be trained who were capable of remembering the aims of schooling, 
both as regards the child and the evolution of his environment, and who 
were also able to know what they wanted, and continually to check the 
results. (2) The teachers should know how to co-operate with their colleagues, 
with the parents and with the children, remaining conscious of the fact that 
they belong to the same community and must together attack common 
problems. (3) The character and personality of candidates for the teaching 
profession must be developed. (4) The teachers should have understanding 
for the children, their interests and their aptitudes. (5) The civic and social 
conscience of the teachers should be developed. They should be interested 
in the problems of the community, adapt their teaching to its social, ethnic 
and cultural environment, and exploit regional values and customs. (6) If 
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they are effectively to guide their pupils’ work, the teachers should both 
know their subject-matter, and be able to give it its full value and render it 
comprehensible to the children. (7) Lastly, teachers should continually 
perfect themselves throughout their careers. 


The CHAIRMAN announced that no further speakers were on the list for 
item I. It should be possible for the rapporteur to draw up, on the basis 
of the statements which had been made, a more concrete and precise recom- 
mendation than that formulated by the International Conference on 
Public Education in 1934. He therefore opened the discussion on item IT, 
and proposed that (a) and (b) be discussed together. 


Mr. BeEN- YEHUDA (/srael) stated that he could not undertake on behalf 
of his government that it would immediately apply the principles he pro- 
posed to lay down ; they were rather to be considered as educational ideals 
which would sooner or later be realised. Education was no more an aim in 
itself than was the prolongation of compulsory schooling ; it was only a 
means. The prolongation of compulsory schooling could not be effectively 
discussed if the aims to be attained thereby had not first been defined. 
There was, however, ample opportunity to note that education and culture 
were not synonymous. It was quite possible for a nation to have no illiterates 
without having a high level of culture for all that. By contrast, a country like 
India had a high proportion of illiterates, without being devoid of culture. 
Consequently, the highly cultured peoples could fill the gaps in their educa- 
tion with a shorter period of schooling. 

Since education was not the key to culture, the school should not merely 
impart knowledge, but it should communicate to the pupils those real trea- 
sures which can be briefly grouped according to the five following principles. 
(1) National culture—the school should transmit to the pupil his people’s 
culture, language and history. (2) Human culture—the school should become 
the instrument to give life to the Declaration of Human Rights. To teach 
pupils the text of the Declaration was not enough. They should be imbued 
with the spirit of this Declaration, the respect for every human being and 
the realization of the nobility of mankind. (3) The merit of work. The 
period of purely verbal education was over ; education implied the love of 
work. Work should no longer be considered an ill but, rather, a blessing. 
Only by work could man make contact with nature and culture. The 
“3 R’s”’ should be 4: “ Reading, Writing, Arithmetic and Working ”’. 
(4) The culture of human society. Human culture was not complete if not 
accompanied by the culture of society. The knowledge of human society 
did not spring from social science or civic education alone. It was essential to 
accustom the child to work with others, to study with others, to develop his 
own personality when in the presence of other people. (5) A cultivation of the 
beautiful. Education should not be deprived of its spirit, which was beauty. 
In order to form a child’s social sense there was no better means than group 
singing. No artistic expression should be neglected—modelling, music, 
visits to exhibitions, to theatres, to cinemas. After examining these five 
points, one could conclude that it was necessary to prolong compulsory 
education. But why prolong it in one direction only, upwards ? It must also 
be prolonged downwards, for from infancy one could inspire a love for work, 
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the social instinct, aesthetic feeling and patriotism. Kindergartens were of 
the highest importance and two years of kindergarten should be compulsory. 
Israel's experience in this matter had been encouraging. 

How far should this prolongation extend ? Compulsory education should 
be for fourteen years, or from the age of 4 to the age of 18, making the 
following divisions : two years of kindergarten, six years of primary school, 
three years of lower secondary school and three years of vocational school. 

Although it was important in formulating the recommendation not 
to forget budgetary difficulties and the labour laws which had been mentioned 
by the representative of Switzerland, it was also important to take into 
account the four phases of education. The recommendation might include 
the following : (1) The aim of compulsory education was not the mere in- 
culcation of knowledge, but to bring the child closer to his national culture, 
and to develop in him a love of other men, of work and of beauty, as well 
as preparing him for social life. (2) To attain these aims, attendance in 
kindergarten should be compulsory for two years, either between 4 and 6 
or between 5 and 7, during which the children should be taught neither 
reading nor writing. (3) Compulsory schooling should last up to the age of 
15, so that it would cover a period of ten or eleven years, of which two would 
be in the kindergarten, five or six in elementary primary schools, and three 
in lower secondary schools. 


The CHAIRMAN paid tribute to the clarity and quality of this declaration. 


Mr. Evin (Unesco) stated that the duration of compulsory schooling 


had recently been discussed in the Human Rights Commission. He wondered 
whether the Conference might not draw up a recommendation concerning 
the minimum period of compulsory schooling. There had been talk of three 
years’ schooling in Latin America, whereas the Philippines wished to extend 
it to six years. He asked the delegates to think over this question and to 
put forward their suggestions. 


Mr. LOEFFLER (German Federal Republic) drew attention to a question 
of terminology. The expression “‘ compulsory education ’’ was usually 
taken to mean “ the obligation to attend school full-time "’. Today however, 
the meaning of this term had been widened to include part-time compulsory 
schooling. Hence compulsory education might mean full-time schooling 
of 8 to 9 years, or part-time schooling of 11 to 12 years, as was now the case 
in Germany. Schooling could also be prolonged downwards if nursery- 
infant schooling were made compulsory. In order to avoid any misunder- 
standing, and to enable comparisons to be made which could lead to rational 
decisions, Mr. Loeffler proposed that the term employed be in every case 
precisely defined. 


Mr. BoreEL (Switzerland) was in agreement with the report of the 
delegate from Israel, in the matter of the aims, the substance and the content 
of education. The Conference would have to decide whether it wished to 
include these considerations in the recommendation. 

In the matter of the duration of education, he would prefer the 
Conference not to set the limit in years, but to take into account social 
and moral factors and to draw up a recommendation which would define 
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the relationship between “‘ the child " and “‘ the job”’. He proposed that 
the Conference leave to each State the task of determining the age at which 
schooling should begin and of providing compulsory education from the 
moment when the child was able to acquire knowledge to that when he 
was able to hold a job. 


Mr. CALo (Italy) seconded Mr. Borel’s remarks. The prolongation of 
compulsory education could be achieved in four ways, each corresponding 
to given economic and social conditions : (1) keeping a child in the ordinary 
school, which has less classes than the number of years of compulsory 
schooling, until he reaches the school-leaving age (this is a palliative), 
(2) organising evening or seasonal classes when ordinary schooling cannot 
be prolonged (another palliative), (3) prolonging ordinary schooling by means 
of continuation classes at the ordinary school, and (4) completing prolonged 
schooling in a junior secondary school. The Italian draft «education reforms 
divided the junior secondary school into three sections : classical, technical 
and ordinary (the latter section being reserved for children not intending to 
continue their schooling beyond the school-leaving age). The curricula of 
these three sections differ only in respect of one or two subjects ; a child may 
thus pass easily from one section to another. Such a solution seems to be 
the best, since it makes possible the unification of «education by means of a 
school where young persons may complete thcir compulsory schooling and 
where, in addition, the gifted ones among them, whatever thcir economic or 
social circumstances, have the opportunity of continuing their studies and 
of obtaining important posts. 

Such is the distant aim of all countries (excepting only those which have 
already attained it), but it must be remembered that many of them must 
rest content with more modest and gradual aims. In undeveloped countries 
the term of compulsory schooling should be fixed at a minimum attainable 
in actual practice, if failure is to be avoided. 

As to the prolongation downwards (i.e., at infant school level) proposed 
by the delegate from Israel, many countries would deem it an encroachment 
by the State on family duties, but public authorities should at all «vents be 
obliged to open infant schools when parents ask for them. 

In regard to control of attendance, wherever it is practicable States 
should introduce personal school record books showing the schools and 
classes attended by the bearer, without compromising his chances of employ- 
ment. Direct control of attendance should not be neglected. The discovery 
of evasion of compulsory education provisions called for thorough inquiry in 
the homes themselves. Such work demanded the cooperation of the social 
assistance services. The establishment and development of schools for 
social workers was therefore to be recommended. 


Mr. KirpPaL (/ndia), replying to Mr. Elvin, stated that experiments 
had been carried out in nine States in his country, using two different 
methods—education of 8 and 5 years. In every case, the period of eight 
years, beginning from the age of six, had given the best results. Experience 
in Bihar had shown that, in such cases, expenses were less high. 


Mr. HuzayyIn (Egyft) agreed with the delegate of Germany concerning 
the prolongation of compulsory education. It might be useful to adopt the 
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term “ duration ’’ of education, without insisting on the question of pro- 
longation, merely fixing a minimum, as had been suggested by Mr. Elvin. 
The Egyptian Government had been compelled to reduce the lower limit of 
compulsory education from seven to six years, and had further prolonged it 
downwards under the pressure of public opinion. 

As regards upward prolongation, the special conditions obtaining in 
Egypt demanded prudent and progressive methods. A system of com- 
plementary courses had been adopted, as well as popular universities in the 
towns, which enabled the children to continue their studies while helping 
their parents on the land. 

Each country should be free to prolong education according to its own 
needs and conditions. Practical experience should guide the legislators. 


Mr. MoLitor (Belgium) gave practical information on the way in which 
school attendance was controlled in his country. In the first place, the 
registration of children of school age was controlled through the civil registers 
and through questionnaires sent to parents at the time the children were due 
to be registered. Later, attendance was controlled by the heads of schools 
and cantonal inspectors, assisted by the police. Compulsory schooling had 
in any case become so completely integrated in the customs of the country 
that it had been possible to abolish the voluntary associations whose officially 
recognised task it was to exercise control and, moreover, the police had only 
very rarely occasion to intervene. 

As to the proposal made by the delegate of Israel concerning the 
downward prolongation of education, by including kindergarten schools, 
Mr. Molitor agreed with the representative of Italy that the school must not 


encroach on the preserves of education in the home. As regards upward 
prolongation, he feared that the definition given by the representative of 
Switzerland (prolongation up to the age where the child had a job) might 
give rise to subjective interpretation, and he therefore considered it necessary 
to lay down precise limits, if possible even indicating differentials. 


Mr. SHARIF (Pakistan) suggested that the Conference should define the 
duration of compulsory schooling in somewhat general terms to enable the 
different countries to fix the period according to social and economic develop- 
ment. There were some countries which provided such education even for 
the limited period of 4 or 5 years. As the provision of free schooling entailed 
considerable expenditure, it would be advisable to allow flexibility in the 
matter. He, however, felt that a minimum period of compulsory schooling 
should be laid down, which in the opinion of the Conference would be 
sufficient to ensure permanent literacy. Experience in his own country 
showed that a period of four years compu!sory education was inadequate, 
and that children who had finished a four-year course were apt to relapse 
into illiteracy. Six year’s schooling gave more favourable results, but eight 
years gave the best results. In view of this experience, the government 
had decided to fix eight years’ compulsory schooling as the ultimate target 
to be achieved by successive stages during the next ten or twenty years. 
To begin with, the government had decided on a 5-year schooling, and this 
period would be gradually extended as more funds became available. 

He emphasised that the problem in his country was not of compelling 
attendance at school, but of providing schools for the vast numbers of pupils 
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who wanted such facilities ; and this, in turn, required a large-scale programme 
for the training of teachers. This made the process of gradualism all the 
more necessary. 


Mr. WEAVER (United Kingdom) illustrated the problem of compulsory 
education from the history of this question in his own country. The story 
went back seventy years, to the time when the education of children of 
from five to seven years was made possible by law in certain parts of the 
country. Ten years later this education became compulsory ; eleven years 
afterwards, fees were partly abolished, twenty-seven years later they were 
entirely abolished. Originally, there were numerous exemptions which 
enabled children to be removed from school at the age of ten. A few years 
later, this limit was fixed at eleven years, then at twelve, thirteen, fourteen, 
and lastly fifteen. For those persons interested in the matter, be recom- 
mended the excellent pamphlet issued by Unesco on compulsory schooling 
in Great Britain, 


Mr. FALTHEIM (Sweden) stated that there were two types of nomads in 
Sweden—the Laps and the Gypsies. Not all the Laps were nomads, since 
some of them were fishermen or worked in the forests. The best devoted 
themselves to reindeer-breeding, which called for a spirit of hard work, of 
initiative, for a business sense and enterprise. The gypsies had no special 
jobs, they mostly read cards and told fortunes. The Lap children went to 
school regularly but not so the gypsies, who were impossible to control. 
This showed that, even where conditions were similar, it was not possible 


to impose the same obligation. The Swedish delegate wondered whether other 
countries with several nomadic groups had the same experiences, and if 
so, what were the differences in the rates of school attendance. 


The CHAIRMAN stated that the meeting of Tuesday afternoon would be 
devoted to general discussion of item (2) of the agenda: school meals and 
clothing services. 


(The meeting rose at 7 p.m.) 





EIGHTH MEETING 
Tuesday, 17th July, at 9.30 a.m. 


Chairman: Mr. Julien KuyPERS 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND ITs PROLONGATION 


GENERAL DISCUSSION (CONT.) 


The CHAIRMAN opened the meeting and stated that discussion would 
continue on point II (c) of the agenda on compulsory schooling and its 
prolongation, and he called on the delegate of Uruguay. 


Mr. MONTANER (Uruguay) explained that there were two types of 
institution in his country for handicapped children : (a) so-called ‘* weak "’ 
classes and (b) so-called “ auxiliary ’’ classes. He also mentioned numerous 
other institutions set up by private initiative, especially that of Dr. Morchio. 


Mr. Jones (United States) stated that whereas the states and their 
school districts had long been concerned about the education of handicapped 
children, only about 12% of all types of these children were provided for 
adequately at present. Voluntary associations, national in scope, had aroused 
public opinion favourably and increasingly in recent years. An example of 
such an association was the National Society for the Physically Handicapped 
and there were similar voluntary associations for the hard-of-hearing and 
the deaf, the partially seeing and the blind, the epileptic, and others. 

Some thirty-five states now provided specialised personnel in their 
Departments of Public Instruction who gave leadership in the education 
of these children. Most of these states had enacted legislation relating to 
exceptional children, and a number of states granted substantial financial 
assistance to school districts for each handicapped child. 

Although it was recognised that some of the handicapped require 
institutional care and specialised classes for many years, many could return 
to the regular school after a time. There was 4 growing conviction among 
leaders in the field of specialised education that such a transfer to classes 
with normal children was highly desirable whenever possible. 


Mr. KirPAL (India) reported that his country had devoted special 
attention to this problem in the national plans for education. There were 
already schools for certain categories of handicapped children but the 
organisation of instruction for these children was still in its early stages. In 
any case, this question was included in plans relating to compulsory educa 
tion ; a clear distinction was made between normal and handicapped children. 
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Mr. O'MuIRTHE (Jreland) asked whether by handicapped children those 
capable of receiving instruction were meant—excluding imbecile children. 


The CHAIRMAN thanked the two speakers who had just stated so concisely 
conclusions which could be included in the recommendation. He closed 
the discussion of point (c), but with the permission of the Conference he called 
on Mr. Akrawi who had not yet been able to express his opinion on point (a). 


Mr. AKkAWI (Unesco) drew attention to the fact that one of the aims 
of the Conference was to prepare recommendations which would influence 
the policy of the various countries in educational matters. In order to be 
effective, these recommendations should be concise. It was true that con- 
ditions in the various countries were too unlike to make it possible to set a 
definite limit to the duration of compulsory education. Although most 
European and North American countries had reached an 8-year level, 
economic and other factors had obliged many other countries to lower this 
figure. However, when it was realized that fundamental education must be 
included in compulsory «ducation and that children must not be allowed to 
relapse into illiteracy, the duration of compulsory education could not be 
reduced beyond a certain point. He proposed therefore to set a minimum 
period, six years for instance, for countries which could not attain the normal 
duration of eight years. Those countries which had already acquired the 
normal period were free to prolong it. As for countries where not even the 
minimum could be applied everywhere, they could begin by applying it in 
certain regions or in the cities. 


Mr. Moore (Australia) stated that Australia’s experience with com- 
pulsory «ducation was available for study in the Unesco booklet already 
distributed. 

He expressed regret that the question of extension of compulsory 
education had not been kept separate from that of establishing such a 
system. 

With regard to the problems of establishing compulsory education, he 
wished, in dealing with curriculum content, to recall the remarks of 
Messrs. Elvin and Akrawi, as they had posed the fundamental problem. 
Several delegates, particularly Mr. Engelman, Mr. Gal, Colonel Mendis, and 
the representatives of Egypt and Israel, had stressed the necessity of fitting 
the. educational system to the needs of the community. 

Quoting the example of South Pacific territories which, he felt, provided 
small examples of the problems of under-developed countries, he drew 
attention to the difficulty experienced by education authorities in achieving 
cultural contact without doing harm to native culture. Literacy was not 
enough ; it might not be even the first consideration. Of great importance 
was improvement in health and agriculture. 

In this connection visual aids could be of great assistance as a means 
of improving standards and teaching people something of the world they 
live in. 

With regard to the question of language, the value of radio should not 
be overlooked. The B.B.C. programme “ Radio English ’’ showed what 
could be done. Similar work was being done in Australia for non-English 
speaking migrants. 
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Mr. Evin (Unesco) drew attention to the study on compulsory educa- 
tion which had been made by the Australian National Commission for Unesco 
and was a model of its kind, and which might be useful to many countries. 

As regards item II (d), the United Nations had asked Unesco to study 
the problem of vernacular languages, and this would be done at an expert 
conference to be held in November, 1951. This was a highly complex problem 
having linguistic, social, psychological and political aspects. The results 
of the research work at present being undertaken in this field would be 
discussed at a conference to be held in Africa in 1952, and also at a Unesco 
seminar in 1953. The latter would study in particular teaching methods in 
the modern languages, considering this teaching not as an aim in itself, but 
as a means to the better understanding of the culture and way of life of other 
countries. The seminar would also consider the problem of teaching languages 
more quickly. 


Mr. Brunton (United Kingdom), speaking as the representative of 
Scotland, pointed out that while Scotland marched hand in hand with 
England in the broad movement of education, the country had its own 
independent educational system, with problems different from those of 
England. Bilingualism had been something of a problem, owing to the 
fact that most pupils in the north and north-west of the country had Gaelic 
as their native language. About fifty years ago there had been a movement 
towards teaching in English, and one unfortunate result had been that the 
Gaelic language was slowly dying. 

As in England, compulsory education had been introduced about eighty 
years ago, but a system of national education had taken root about 400 years 
ago, inspired by John Knox. The first parish schools had been set up by the 
local communities. Their principal function was the teaching of reading, 
writing and arithmetic, but especial attention was given to the able boys, 
and there was a long tradition whereby these able boys were enabled to 
proceed to the universities. Primary education was given to those aged from 
5 to 12 years. Until 1947, about 70-75%, of the pupils passed from primary 
schools to proper secondary schools. Since 1947 the principal problem 
facing the country was to cater adequately for this 25%, of less able pupils 
who had to remain at school for an extra year. The whole problem of primary 
and secondary education had been closely studied by the Advisory Council 
on Education. The curricula of the schools had been closely examined, and 
were under active discussion. An effort was being made on the one hand 
to humanise these curricula, and on the other to find out the subjects and 
methods most suitable for the less able 25°% of the pupils. 


Mr. Huzayyin (Egypt) stated that in Egypt, Arabic, one of the 
most ancient living languages, was used for public and university instruc- 
tion. Two difficulties had been encountered in the use of this language in 
education. First, it was necessary to modernize it and to introduce the new 
technical terms. The Fouad I Academy of Languages, composed of experts 
from the various Arab countries, was working on this problem. Secondly, 
it had been necessary to choose between classical Arabic and the numerous 
dialects spoken in the various Arab countries. The decision had gone to 
classical Arabic, which was the medium for Arabic culture and which, thanks 
to educational progress, was being used more and more. He suggested that 
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the same solution be adopted in other countries of Arabic civilization 
ineastern Africa where it was the custom to use a corrupt form of English. 

In the matter of differences in curricula in cities and rural districts, the 
Egyptian Government was carrying out an interesting experiment. It had 
set up a special curriculum for the experimental rural schools, thus obtaining 
better results than by applying the city programmes to the rural schools. 
It was also necessary to adapt the curriculum to local conditions, and it 
would perhaps be wise to work out special curricula for those regions of the 
Arab East where industry was developing, as in the areas where petroleum 
had recently been discovered. 

Lastly, the speaker agreed with remarks of the delegate from Scotland 
concerning the humanizing of studies for children twelve years old or over. 
Taking up a particular aspect of this question, he stated that education 
should form world citizens who realized that they were members of a com- 
munity which was larger than their own land and included civilizations 
different from their own. However, if Oriental children learned to know 
Occidental culture, the opposite was not always true. It would be advisable 
that children from the Occident learn about Oriental culture and civilization 
and know, for instance, what had formerly been accomplished in the Orient 
on the lines of the Declaration of Human Rights. Moreover, it was useful 
to know those countries of the Orient which were now in a period of rapid 
development. 


The CHAIRMAN thanked the Egyptian delegate, and asked other speakers 
to be as brief as possible and concentrate on general questions. 


Mr. MEHRAN (Persia) was anxious to mention an experiment which had 
been made in his country and might be useful to other nations. Until three 
years ago, city and rural schools had had the same curricula. Three years 
ago, subjects of direct interest to country life had been incorporated in 
rural schools, i.e., agricultural work and handicrafts ; the vegetables grown 
by the children were sold on the market. Parents who themselves had 
known only cereal cultivation, had been quick to understand the advantages 
which they and their children could derive from schooling, and school 
attendance had trebled in three years. In view of this success, training 
centres had been opened for rural school teachers. This experiment showed 
that both rural and urban needs should be taken into account. Moreover, 
the rural schools no longer started term on the same date as the urban schools, 
as an attempt was being made to put the school holidays at the time of the 
farming season, when the parents needed help from their children. 


Mr. KiRPAL (/ndia) stated that the language question in his country 
was exceedingly complex. While English was being relegated as a study, its 
importance was not diminished. There were four types of language which 
mattered—the mother tongue, the regional dialect, the national language, 
and the international language, namely English. In the elementary schools, 
teaching was given in the mother tongue, which might also be the regional 
dialect ; this, at least, was the hope as regards the future. Where the two 
languages were the same, the study of Hindi was also started during the 
first five years of schooling. An endeavour was also being made to standardize 
the writing. English was introduced in the last years of study. 
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He also supported the points made by the delegates of Egypt, Israel 
and Australia. India had 70% of illiteracy, so that a large part of the popu- 
lation was handicapped in a way which might harm material progress. 
Nevertheless, the Indian people had an ancient culture based on con- 
templation and religion, so that even the simplest peasant had a profound 
sense of dignity, courtesy and natural reverence. These qualities and this 
traditional culture should be preserved. An answer had already been found, 
to the question of how to preserve culture, in fundamental education ; by 
putting the pupil in a background with which he was familiar, a break with 
tradition was avoided. Nevertheless, the age-old wisdom of India was 
threatened by material progress. 


Mr. McCoy (United States) explained that the administrative device 
of leaving a major part of educational responsibility in the hands of the 
local school district helped solve, in a natural way, many of the problems 
considered under the heading of compulsory schooling. Necessary differences 
between the local communities, especially when compulsory education was 
new, evolved naturally when the local community had a sizable share of 
responsibility. Normally, appropriate differences developed in amount 
of financial support, salaries, curriculum, language taught, and length of 
compulsory schooling —differences especially suitable before the country 
became as highly organised as it was now. 


Mr. Lava (Philippines) stated that the centralised system of education 
which was established during the American regime in the Philippines had 
created some problems in recent years in view of changed conditions. There- 
fore, within the last two years the Philippines had been trying to decentralize 
its educational system so as to take local needs into account. Thus it would 
progress faster toward the humanization of the curriculum. 

As to the linguistic problem, the difficulty came from the fact that the 
children had to learn English from the first grade, English being a language 
differing greatly from the vernacular. Many children of the Philippines 
were bilingual. Bilingualism does not offer great difficulty if only local 
languages are involved, but it does if English is the second language. 


Mr. BEN-YEHUDA (J/srael) brought up what seemed to him the vital 
point in the question of language—the will of the parents and of the people. 
In his country, the language of instruction was Hebrew from the beginning 
of schooling to the university. The study of a foreign language began only 
at the age of eleven. Arab schools used Arabic as the only language of instruc- 
tion and were free to introduce a foreign language from the age of eleven. 
This fact corresponded to what had often been repeated in the discussions— 
that the national culture should be the goal of education. 


The CHAIRMAN proposed in order to expedite the work of the Conference 
that point II (f) and point IV be discussed in the light of the draft 
recommendation which would be presented to delegates. 


Mr. ABRAHAM (France) wished to know why these two points should 
involve a special question of procedure. 
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The CHAIRMAN believed that point (f), the status and salaries of teachers, 
had aroused a considerable expression of opinion and that an agreement on 
the matter of principle had already been reached. He therefore insisted that 
the Conference leave this to the drafting committee and wait for the draft 
recommendation. 


Mr. HacuHEM (Syria) drew the attention of delegates to the fact that 
the VIIth International Conference on Public Education had already voted 
a very detailed and complete recommendation on the status and remuneration 
of teachers. This recommendation could serve as the basis for the new 
recommendation and might even be adopted as it stood. 


Mr. RIBNIKAR (Yugoslavia) made some general comments on the 
language question. This might be considered from three different aspects. 
(1) In States which had two or more linguistic groups, the question of the 
language of instruction to be used should be settled at the political level, 
at the same time as the problem of relations between the various national 
groups. (2) Countries which had just gained their independence, and in 
whose territory foreign-language schools still subsisted, had a technical 
problem to solve, consisting in the gradual transition, to the extent that the 
country desired, from teaching in the foreign tongue to teaching in the 
national idiom. (3) In non-self-governing territories, in which compulsory 
schooling was introduced for the first time, it became a moral and legal 
obligation of the responsible States. It was here that the linguistic problem 
presented the greatest difficulties, since a question of principle was involved 
as well as a practical problem. According to the Draft Convention on Human 
Rights and to articles 11 and 12 of the United Nations Charter, however, 
States with a mandate were obliged to arrange for education in the territories 
entrusted to them, and to enable them gradually to become self-governing. 
Clearly, education in countries which were later to become independent could 
not be given in any other than the national language. Teaching should be 
adapted to the national traditions and the cultural heritage possessed by every 
people with the exception of a few backward tribes. Thus it must be the 
first obligation of mandatory States to open schools in the national language. 

He was not unaware of the difficultics inherent in such an undertaking, 
but they were not insurmountable, as had been proved in certain countries. He 
therefore proposed that the Conference should lay down the fundamental prin- 
ciple whereby teaching should be given in the national language in all schools 
opened in non-self-governing or mandated territories (with a few well-defined 
exceptions) in which compulsory education had not yet been introduced. 


The CHAIRMAN announced that the committee whose task it was to 
draw up draft recommendations based on the preceding discussions would 
now begin its work. He requested the representatives of Unesco, the I.B.E. 
and other international organisations present at the Conference to prepare 
a text which might be used as a basis for the discussion on item IV. He stated 
that Mr. Boyesen would present his report on school meals at 3 p.m. that 
afternoon. He congratulated the French and Swiss delegations on the 
exhibition stands opened the previous day, and invited the Conference to 
the opening of the Italian stand in the Permanent Exhibition on Public 
Education. 
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INAUGURATION OF THE ITALIAN STAND 


Mr. Cato (/taly) commented on the contents of the stand organised 
by the Italian educational authorities and stated that, as this now occupied 
twice the space of the previous one, it had been possible to show to better 
advantage textbooks, educational publications, albums of photographs of 
school buildings, and specimens of handicrafts, etc. 


Mr. ABRAHAM (France), speaking as chairman of the Council of the 
International Bureau of Education, congratulated Mr. Calé and his collabor- 
tors on the setting of the new stand, which had considerably enhanced 


its value. 


(The meeting rose at 12.50 p.m.) 





NINTH MEETING 
Tuesday, 17th July, at 3 p.m. 


Chairmen: Messrs. KuypPpERS and KANNAH 


SCHOOL MEALS AND CLOTHING 
GENERAL Discussion 
The CHAIRMAN opened the meeting by announcing that the general 


discussion of item IT of the Conference agenda would begin. He then called 
rapporteur. 


Mr. BoyESEN (Norway), rapporteur, presented his report on school 
meals and clothing. 


The CHAIRMAN congratulated the rapporteur and opened the general 
discussion. 


Mr. PAUMIER (France) expressed himself in complete agreement with 
the conclusions of the report, and stressed the fact that school canteens 


were losing their “ charitable ’’ nature and moving towards health pro- 
tection. This transformation had come about in France during the war. 
After the war, the health service and the medical corps attacked the problem 
of delayed growth due to undernourishment and sought how best to make 
up for the delay. Moreover, they were able to study at the same time 
nutritional methods for preventing delay in growth. This new study 
involved all the children and not only one social group. Therefore, it 
had become necessary to change the nature of the school restaurants and to 
add an educational clement. It was noticed that a well balanced meal 
did not cost more than another, that the child adapted himself quickly 
and interested his family in it, and that the entire community benefited. 
In order to finance the venture, the Ministry awarded special credits 
to the construction of school restaurants, while Ministry architects studied 
models of kitchens and dining-rooms. The expense of running the restau- 
rants was covered by grants from local or departmental groups. 
According to the data furnished by the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion, it was evident that this service was becoming integrated in the edu- 
cational system. In cases where a hot meal could not be supplied to the 
pupils, it would be advisable to substitute a meal of the same kind as “‘ the 
Oslo breakfast ’’, a French adaptation of which had obtained very encourag- 
ing results in France. It would be good, moreover, to provide this arrange- 
ment for the children as a whole, and free of charge. Public health and 
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social security would gain thereby, and it would perhaps be possible to get 
the authorities concerned with the latter to collaborate in this entreprise. 


Mr. Huzayyin (Egypt) agreed with the delegate of France that school 
canteens should not be mere charitable gestures or social aid, but should 
form part of the educational system. In Egypt, there had long been school 
canteens, and meals had been served for many centuries in the schools 
attached to the mosques. Meals were nowadays served in public schools, 
and would soon be served in private schools as well. 


Mr. E.-CueriF (Egypt), as member of the Department of School 
Hygiene, explained how the school meals service had started in Egypt. 
In the year 696, two schools attached to the mosques had organized meals. 
In 1415, there were 750 students at the University of Azhar, whereas in 
1914, there were more than 10,000. All these students were supplied with 
a full midday meal. Until the end of the nineteenth century, these meals 
were given free, after which they had to be paid for (except in elementary 
schools), but reverted in 1950 to being offered free. They were distributed 
by the State to all categories of students in public schools, The same ser- 
vice would be extended to non-governmental schools in the following year. 

The school meals service, which had originally come under the Depart- 
ment of School Health, had become an independently administered depart- 
ment in 1950-51, but continued to co-operate with the health service. 
The food intended for the pupils was controlled by a committee consisting 
of the head of the school, one of his assistants, the school doctor, the welfare 
officer, and an expert representing the department for school meals. Meals 
in the clementary schools consisted of food served cold, which was analyzed 
in the laboratory for school health. The school meal centres were fairly 
frequently inspected by doctors from the school health service, or by expert 
inspectors from the department for school meals. ‘‘ Oslo Lunches "’ were 
served in elementary and rural schools, and twice weekly in primary, 
secondary and technical schools. Hot meals were served four times a 
week in nursery-infant schools, kindergartens, primary, secondary and 
technical schools, and higher education establishments. 


The CHAIRMAN thanked the delegates from Egypt and begged future 
speakers to submit to the Conference new endeavours and ideas being 
shaped in their countries, rather than statistics, in order to provide the 
substance for the recommendation to be drawn up. 


Mr. LOEFFLER (German Federal Republic) reported that in his country 
the school meals services had developed especially during and after the 
war, on account of the need to help the pupils. All pupils who wished might 
take advantage of these services. However, the meals were not complete ; 
during the recess, milk, bread, chocolate, or tonics and snacks were distri- 
buted. The great shortage of buildings in Germany made it impossible 
to set aside a special place for the provision of school meals, except in 
domestic science schools and new buildings which were equipped with 
kitchens and dining-rooms. 
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These distributions of food were financed by local authorities and by 
charitable organisations. The Government enacted legal measures and 
granted subsidies. Meals for needy children were free ; the others paid a 
small sum. 


(Mr. Kannah took the chair.) 


Miss FALCONER (United Kingdom) told of the rapid development of 
the school meals service in her country during the past twelve years. She 
also indicated the three phases through which it had passed since the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. At the present time attention was focussed 
on the nutritional value of the meals, and increasingly on the educational 
opportunities afforded by the mid-day meal. The speaker said that she 
would be happy to send any delegate who so desired a copy of a brief report 
that had been drafted on the development of the school meals service. 
The quality of the meals had improved greatly. Each was of high nutri- 
tional value so designed as to compensate, if need be, for an insufficient 
home diet. The children enjoyed the school dinners. 

It was worthy of note that, although this service had only been com- 
pulsory since 1945, even by the end of 1944 one and a half million children 
were being given school dinners. 

With the help of the Ministry of Works working in close collaboration 
with the Ministry of Education, kitchens and kitchen-dining rooms designed 
so as to meet the needs of many different kinds of schools had been 
established in an overwhelming majority of the nation’s schools. Less 
than 1500 had still no school meals service. The prefabricated canteens 
are well designed, and have excellent cooking equipment and simple well- 
designed furniture. The delegate seconded the opinion of the French 
representative who had stressed the aesthetic value of well-designed fur- 
niture and crockery, and of attractively set tables. 

The speaker also stressed the educational opportunities afforded by 
the mid-day meal. It gave in day schools a unique opportunity to teachers 
to discover the true interests of their pupils. Such discovery was of para- 
mount importance. Considering the academic bias of most teachers, on 
the one hand, and the non-academic mind of the lowest 25% of pupils, 
on the other, the school meal could afford the teacher the means of appraising 
pupils of this type in a “ family ’’ atmosphere if he lunched with his pupils. 
This custom was common in the English private schools and in many gram- 
mar schools. It was slowly growing in the publicly provided schools. 


Mr. Bore (Switzerland) remarked that, although Switzerland had not 
prepared an exhibition this year on the subject dealt with by the Con- 
ference, this did not mean that his country was not interested in school 
meals and clothing. On the contrary, such services existed in all places of any 
importance. He had himself frequently noticed that when the school distri- 
buted milk, parents stopped giving their children breakfast. He was therefore 
anxious that the recommendation to be adopted by the Conference should 
clearly indicate that the State must not usurp the duties of the family. 


Mr. Kuypers (Belgium) wished to comment on three important points 
which had not been included in Belgium’s reply to the I.B.E. questionnaire. 
(1) School meals were now usually being included as part of the school 
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health service in Belgium, and also as part of the pre-school services and those 
relating to public health. (2) The problem of official boarding schools was 
at present being reviewed. These, like school canteens, must have an 
educational influence. (3) In order to eliminate the “ charitable ’’ atmo- 
sphere from school canteens, it had been decided that the Ministry should 
supply the necessary sites and staff, but that the parents should pay for the 
food. This method did not exclude subsidies being given by the local autho- 
rities, whereby the parents’ contribution could be considerably reduced. 


Mr. PAUMIER (France) asked whether the Conference would not be 
going beyond its terms of reference if it gave consideration to pre-school, 
continuation and university education. Canteens applied almost exclusively 
to school children from 6 to 14. The composition of school meals should 
be laid down in accordance with the physiological needs of each category 
of pupils, and not, as was done at the present time, in accordance with the 
sums allocated to the canteens. Neither did it seem desirable to make 
local co-operatives responsible for school canteens, as local collective groups 
had more or less political aims on which the children’s food should not be 
made dependent. 

As to the rights of the family, mentioned by the delegate from Switzer- 
land, it was true that when one acted for the family, the latter tended 
to cease to make any effort. It was better, for instance, that the distribution 
of milk take place in the schools and not in the homes, for the families were 
capable of enjoying this distribution without even letting the child share in it. 
In France it was believed necessary to have the parents share in the expense 
of school meals. The charges were of course in proportion to the family 
income. It would be useful to include this point in the recommendation. 


(Mr. Kuypers resumed the chair.) 


The CHAIRMAN announced that a draft recommendation on school 
meals and clothing would be drawn up, with due consideration of the results 
of this last general discussion. The draft recommendation would be 
distributed before being submitted to the vote of the Conference. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND ITS PROLONGATION 


GENERAL DISCUSSION (CONT.) 


The CHAIRMAN announced that discussion of compulsory education 


would resume at point ITI. ; 


Mr. Antonio Ferro (Portugal) apologised for speaking, as a mere 
layman, in a meeting of technical specialists. In his opinion the most 
important of the many complex problems raised by the prolongation of 
education was that of the desire to systematise something which at the 
present stage of education could not be systematised. 

He had followed the work of the Conference with interest, and had 
gained the impression that it was a mistake to give more importance to 
prolongation of schooling than to compulsory free education at the primary 
level. Even in countries where compulsory education was decreed by law, 





it was still necessary to struggle bitterly against the heritage of the past, 
against the terribly sluggish mass of illiteracy. Portugal was one of the 
countries which had most successfully dealt with the problem of compulsory 
primary education ; the percentage of illiterates, in the age group from 
7 to 45, had been reduced from 60%, in 1930 to 10% in 1940. The centenary 
plan, launched in 1941, at a time when Portugal, amid the turmoil of world 
war, was celebrating her eight-hundredth anniversary, was and remained 
the main weapon in the battle against illiteracy. This plan would cost 
500 million escudos, half of this sum coming from the government and half 
from the communes, and covered the construction of 12,500 classrooms 
and a number of school canteens. Some 3,000 classrooms and about 500 
canteens had already been built. The new schools were to be found in 
the most remote rural districts, and were built in keeping with human 
aspirations, which should be kept within practical bounds where primary 
education was concerned. 

To achieve the prolongation of compulsory education, it was necessary 
to advance on the firm ground of compulsory primary education, for even 
if every part of the world had reached such a point, there would still be 
limits to prolongation. The Conference could not function in a vacuum, 
or remain indifferent to the moving events of modern times. Human beings 
were finding it decidedly difficult to agree among themselves. What were 
the reasons for this lack of agreement—apart from questions of ideology, 
discussion of which would be here out of place—the deep, underlying reasons 
which might affect the ultimate aims of the Conference? To what extent 
was the crisis of the modern world influenced by people's lack of culture 
or by their failure to assimilate the culture of their leaders and guides ? 
Would there be any real advantage in eliminating ¢lites through enlarging 
their number and replacing them by a group with a uniform level of culture 
but not always in possession of the capacity to reach the heights of such 
culture? Education to a certain point was doubtless one of the rights 
of man, regardless of birth, origin or race. Within certain limits the pro- 
longation of such education would also appear to be a just and worthwhile 
ideal, which one should strive to attain. All men, in fact, should be educated 
so as give them the possibility of reaching the highest professional posts, if 
they were intellectually and morally fit for them. Precisely on account of this 
proviso, however, education after a certain limit should not be an obligation, 
but a selection of those who were intellectually and morally the best. 

The world has been endowed by nature with an appropriate structure, 
with urban centres and wide spaces peopled with trees and simple souls. 
For the safeguard of peace and freedom, weald it not be more advantageous 
to maintain this balanced harmony and leave it undisturbed? In order 
to avoid the ever-recurring and ever more terrible unleashing of human 
passions, and the headlong rush to the towns, was there not room, alongside 
the complex beings who needed to be educated to the utmost limits of their 
abilities, for the common, plain man, that was to say, for the man who 
was not uncultured but who had no ambitious longing to go beyond his 
capacity? Alongside the man of knowledge, should there not eternally 
be found the man of feeling, with a minimum of instruction, and of strong 
instinct ? In battling enthusiastically for compulsory education and even 
for its prolongation, should not a certain margin, a certain liberty, still 
be left for the spontaneous activities of the human soul? Would it not 
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be as well to remember the purely spiritual and imponderable things that 
maritime and all other great civilisations can offer ? 


Mr. DoTTRENS (Switzerland) regretted to see in the agenda two problems 
as important and as different as those of the organisation of compulsory 
education and that of its prolongation, problems which interested two 
different groups of countries. He stressed the problem which the develop- 
ment of secondary education raised in countries which had achieved com- 
pulsory education. In Geneva three quarters of a century ago, 92 per cent 
of secondary pupils came from middle-class private schools. Today 95 per 
cent of the pupils in primary schools continued their studies in secondary 
schools. The social origin of secondary school pupils had therefore com- 
pletely changed, but the curricula had scarcely been modified. There 
was therefore an urgent problem of orientation and he hoped that a future 
Conference would be devoted to the study of this subject. Finally, he drew 
the attention of delegates to the recommendation voted in 1934, by the 
International Conference on Public Education, on the admission of pupils 
to secondary education ; this recommendation was still valid. 


Mr. GAL (France) believed that the problem of orientation arose in 
all countries that had arrived at a certain stage of evolution. It was neces- 
sary to favour the movement towards secondary studies, a movement 
profiting both the individual and society and tending to offer the benefits 
of secondary education to all children. It was, of course, impossible to 
offer the traditional classical type of education to all children, as this type 
was suitable only for certain kinds of children. That was where the problem 
of orientation came in. Selection should be more rational and more human. 
Orientation should also be a selection, based on the subjects in which the 
pupil had been the most successful. 

The idea of culture should therefore be enlarged in order to make it 
more human. New sciences had been added to the field of culture ; it was 
time to shape scientific, technical, economic and social humanities, to 
discover a type of training which would open the way to higher culture to 
a larger number of children. 


The CHAIRMAN proposed to postpone until the next day any further 
discussion on point III of the prolongation of compulsory education, and 
to go on to point IV, international collaboration in the implementation of 
compulsory education. 


Mr. Etvin (Unesco) indicated the framework within which requests 
from countries could be formulated. Unesco’s Conference had just drawn 
up the programme for 1652. Since, upon their return to Paris, the Unesco 
staff would have to set up the programme for 1953-1954, they would be 
able to take into account whatever suggestions delegates might give them. 
For example, there had been planned for 1952 a regional conference on 
compulsory education, to take place in South-East Asia. The possibility 
of organizing another in the Middle East in 1953 was under consideration. 
It would then be possible at this Conference to suggest a third region for 
1954. The publication of eight studies had been undertaken. What other 
types of studies did delegates propose ? The question of the emergency 
training of teachers would be studied in South-East Asia, for instance. 





In 1952 a mission could be sent out to study educational development in 
certain countries and to give advice ; what country would wish to welcome 
such a mission? Moreover, for the same type of study five experts could 
go either to the same place or to five different places. In 1953 and 1954, 
similar missions and similar experts could, for example, study the question 
of the emergency training of teachers. Another subject of study would 
be that of the vernacular language and the rapid mastery of modern 
languages. Unesco disposed of 14%, of the sum earmarked by the U.N. 
for technical assistance. This sum should be used to raise economic 
standards. It could thus be used for the sending of experts or to provide 
for equipment. Any request for technical assistance from a member of 
Unesco should be accompanied by detailed particulars. 


Mr. Rosse.io (/.B.E.) stated that in regard to the assistance offered 
by Unesco, the I.B.E. contribution was very modest. It consisted primarily 
in documentary help. The I.B.E. had just published its enquiry into 
compulsory education, where for the first time there had been published a 
complete picture of the situation in about fifty countries. Recently it 
had also published studies concerning methods and curricula (the teaching 
of reading, of writing, of mathematics and of natural science), and was 
continuing this series. Moreover, the latest studies of the I.B.E. gave 
documentation on the questions which the Conference had stressed: the 
training of teachers, and the status and remuneration of teachers in approxi- 
mately fifty countries. Lastly, the I.B.E. had, for the use of educational 
authorities and educators, a collection of 12,000 textbooks from forty 


countries. The Bureau placed at the disposal of all countries this collection 
in which material could be found which was important as regards both 
content and method of presentation. 


Mr. ABRAHAM (France) wished to mention also that, not only was 
assistance provided by international organisations, but the States could 
establish direct collaboration with one another. Those States which had 
more extensive experience could often let the others benefit thereby. He 
stated that in France there was the Centre of Educational Documentation, 
and the Centre of Pedagogical Studies at Sévres. 


The CHAIRMAN announced that the discussion of the prolongation of 
compulsory education would be resumed the next morning. 


Mr. ABRAHAM (France) stated that the reports from the delegates of 
Switzerland and France had shown how different was the problem of pro- 
longation from that of compulsory education. This question alone opened 
a wide horizon, and the subtitle (a) of point III implied a series of problems 
which were likely to produce very long discussions at the Conference. He 
therefore proposed that the Conference limit itself to the enumeration of 
the problems raised by the prolongation of education and submit this list 
for study by the Governments with a view to further discussion. 


The CHAIRMAN took note of the statements of the delegate from France 
and postponed until the next morning at 9.45 a.m. the continuation of this 
discussion. 

(The meeting rose at 7.35 p.m.) 





TENTH MEETING 
Wednesday, 18th July, at 9.45 a.m. 


Chairman: Mr. Julien KuyPers 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND ITS PROLONGATION 


GENERAL DISCUSSION (CONT.) 


The CHAIRMAN opened the meeting, and announced that the general 
discussion of compulsory education would be resumed. 


Mr. WEAVER (United Kingdom) described the steps by which in Great- 
Britain the school-leaving age had been raised from 14 to 15. On any cold 
calculation it had been impossible to achieve it. There were no classrooms to 
house the extra children ; indeed 150,000 school places had been lost by 
bombing. There were no teachers for them ; 20,000 were still at the war 


and almost none had been trained during the war. The 400,000 young 
people who would be withdrawn from the juvenile labour market could 
ill be spared at a time when they were urgently needed to increase produc- 
tion. There had been a huge increase in the birthrate which was already 
straining the schools to the utmost. Lastly, there was an acute shortage 
of money, building materials and skilled labour. And yet the age was 
raised to 15 in 1947. 

Mr. Weaver said that he did not say this is any spirit of national 
boasting, but to encourage other countries to believe that “‘ where there 
was a will there was a way’’. In his country the raising of the leaving 
age to 15 had been a symbol of their determination to reconstruct society 
after five years of war. Emergency measures for the training of teachers 
and for the provision of classrooms and workshops, of which the Conference 
had heard, were taken. 

There remained the educational problems: how was “ secondary 
education for all’’ to be organised? The answer was determined by history 
since many different forms of secondary school had already been developed 
and had to be worked into the new pattern. In general, local education 
authorities had developed three types of secondary school—grammar, 
technical and modern—the features of which Mr. Weaver described. The 
choice of the appropriate type of secondary school for children between 
the ages of 11 and 12 presented many problems, but research was con- 
tinually going on to improve methods of selection. The point he wanted 
to emphasise was that the problem of extending the leaving age from 14 to 
15 inevitably involved the question of how secondary education was to be 
organised. 


“ 
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Mr. BENN (United Kingdom) said that, although Northern Ireland 
was an integral part of the United Kingdom, it was nevertheless, like Scot- 
land, autonomous as far as its educational system was concerned. The 
policy of the Government of Northern Ireland was to keep abreast of what 
was happening in the rest of the United Kingdom, and so, when the English 
Ministry's White Paper on Educational Reconstruction was published in 
1943, it had deemed it necessary to undertake a complete review of the 
Northern Ireland system. The result of this was the Northern Ireland 
Education Act of 1947 which provided for the raising of the school-leaving 
age to 15 in 1951 and for the reorganisation of elementary schools into 
primary schools for children under 11 years of age and for secondary schools 
of different types for pupils over that age. This reorganisation was con- 
sidered essential if the full advantage of raising the school age was to be 
obtained. Unfortunately, the lack of buildings for the secondary schools 
had made it necessary to postpone the raising of the age to fifteen until 
1953- 


The CHAIRMAN proposed that the Conference members who wished 
to benefit by the experiments undertaken in the United Kingdom should 
now ask questions of the British delegation, since the latter was not going 
to give its report orally. 


Mr. WEAVER (United Kingdom) replied to questions from Messrs. 
MOLiTor (Belgium) and GAL (France) and from the CHAIRMAN. He stated that 
some English education authorities were developing comprehensive schools ; 


that there were opportunities for re-allocation at the ages of 12 and 13; 
that he would not regard the extension of the primary school course in 
itself in any circumstances as the equivalent of a secondary education ; 
and that the less able children in primary schools were not transferred early 
to secondary modern schools, but taught in “‘ opportunity classes ’’ by more 
active and concrete and less bookish methods. 


Mr. BruNTON (United Kingdom) said that, while Scotland went hand- 
in-hand with England in the broad movement of education, the organisation 
was somewhat different. There was no rigid separation of primary and 
secondary schools, and the number of secondary schools which contained 
only secondary pupils was small. Secondary education was provided in 
junior secondary departments, for pupils aged 12-15 years, or in senior 
secondary departments, for pupils aged 12-18 years. The typical Scottish 
school was the omnibus school, providing education for pupils from the 
age of 5 to the age of 18 years. There was selection at the age of 12, and 
the primary department was quite separate from the secondary. In the 
secondary department parallel courses were provided for the various cate- 
gories of pupils, and there were possibilities of movement from one course 
to another if pupils showed the necessary ability. Most schools provided 
technical courses not only for the less able but also for the abler pupils, 
for it was regarded as important to persuade some of the best pupils to 
pursue technical studies. The greatest problem was to cater adequately 
for the lowest 25°, of the pupils, and considerable efforts were being 
made to provide courses which would be in all ways suitable for these 
pupils. 
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Mr. McGratu (United States) believed that the problem of the pro- 
longation of education was not a legal question in his country, for school 
attendance was almost universal. The question was primarily how to 
find the means to keep in the high schools all the pupils who had entered. 
Although 95%, of the pupils capable of attending high schools went there, 
half of them left without completing the course. 

From an inquiry carried out a few. years ago, it had been learned that 
the high school curriculum suited 40°, of the pupils who attended, that 
is, those who went on to the university or to vocational schools, but that 
it did not satisfy the 60% who undertook no further studies. Forty-eight 
cities in the United States co-operated to study secondary school curricula 
and a commission under the leadership of Dr. Jones had been created for 
the study of this problem. 

There was now a new type of institution which was developing in the 
United States parallel to the “* Junior College '’. This was the “ Community 
College ’’, whose curriculum was directly related to the needs of the com- 
munity. These colleges had three distinct aims: (1) to offer university 
preparation for those who planned to continue their studies ; (2) to give 
general and practical instruction to pupils who would not continue their 
education ; (3) to give two years of vocational training : (a) to prospective 
dental technicians ; (b) to prospective medical secretaries. 

As for university studies, it had been noted that half of the pupils 
in the upper 10%, of their classes had to give up their studies for economic 
reasons. This fact was much to be regretted, for in a democratic state, 
each citizen should have the right to develop his abilities. Moreover, this 
discontinuance represented a loss from an economic standpoint. It was 
partly to remedy this situation that there was created after the second 
world war a federal system of “ study bonuses "’ for veterans. This system 
enabled hundreds of thousands of veterans to take courses of their own 
choice, which they would perhaps never have undertaken otherwise. 

Recently a bill was proposed in Congress providing for the establish- 
ment on a nation-wide scale of study scholarships to be awarded on the 
basis of tests given to high school graduates. In his January message, the 
President of the United States suggested that this bill be discussed ; at the 
present time a new bill was being studied. 


Mr. Jones (United States) responded to the invitation to supplement 
Commissioner McGrath's remarks by commenting upon the work of the 
Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth and also on the role 
of the comprehensive high school as it had developed in the United States. 

The Commission, appointed by the United States Commissioner of 
Education in 1947, was established to assist state Departments of Education 
and local school districts to increase the holding power of schools. It was 
concerned with the development of curricula, courses, methods, and admini 
strative procedures that would assure the nurture of the most desirable 
citizen, worker, and member of the home and family. It was especially 
interested in better serving the needs of youths who were not preparing 
for entrance to the university and the professions or who would not enter 
the skilled trades after pursuing vocational courses. Only 15 to 20%, of 
the adult population could find employment in the professions and semi- 
professions, and from 20 to 30%, of adults were employed in the skilled trades 





About half of the adult population were employed in occupations where 
the skills needed were learned on the job, but where there was large need for 
general «ducation. 

About 84% of the youth 14-17 years of age were attending high school 
and approximately half of those who entered high school remained to 
graduate. It was anticipated that within the next decade all normal 
youths 14-17 years of age would be in high school and that probably 80% 
would remain to graduate. The citizens of the United States had created 
the comprehensive high school because they wanted youth of all backgrounds 
to study, play, and live together. At the same time they desired that the 
school serve the individual needs, interests, aptitudes, and abilities of all 
pupils. This placed much emphasis on the study of the individual pupil 
by means of tests of ability, aptitude, and achievement, school records, 
teacher observation and appraisal, and the provision of cumulative pupil 
records. It accounted also for the rapid progress in orientation and guidance 
services designed to enable the pupils and the parents to make wise choices 
of curricular programmes. 

The problem of the best education of exceptionally gifted children 
had been given increased study in recent years. One of the criticisms of 
the comprehensive high school was that the gifted pupil was not sufficiently 
challenged. The Educational Policies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association, a voluntary organisation of teachers and administrators, 
after two years’ study issucd a report in 1950 entitled ‘‘ The Education of 
the Gifted’’. It pointed out that through ability grouping, methods of 
teaching, the selection and assignment of teachers, and differentiated 
curricula, a number of high schools were providing quite adequately for these 
pupils. The report encouraged all schools to study the problem and to 
provide their own solutions as soon as possible. 


Mr. HeGuy VELAzco (Uruguay) stated that the education authorities 
of his country did not envisage at present the prolongation of compulsory 
education proper covering primary education from six to twelve years 
of age. The right of all children to a prolonged education either beyond 
the primary stage or at secondary level was an accomplished fact in Uruguay, 
since the constitution stipulated that all inhabitants of the country were 
entitled to education at all levels. It was of interest to stress that this 
right was enjoyed by all persons: Uruguayan citizens, persons born in 
the country, and foreigners, without regard to origin. The reason for this 
generous attitude was that Uruguay had never been afflicted with native, 
racial or even religious problems. The increase of pupils in secondary 
establishments was not considered a problem in Uruguay, inasmuch as 
it was believed the more citizens with secondary education a country possessed, 
the greater was its material and moral welfare. 

The inalienable right of all inhabitants to education at all levels entailed 
recognition by the government of its duty to ensure that this right was effec- 
tively put into practice. From this duty arose the principle that education 
of all forms and at all levels, from the primary school to the professional 
diploma level, should be entirely free. 

It had been noticed that the democratic principle of education being 
free at all levels, which facilitated prolongation beyond the primary school, 
could not be fully realised on account of the high cost of textbooks. To 





deal with this problem, a law passed by parliament some years ago authorised 
the secondary education council to provide all pupils, rich and poor alike, 
with the textbooks they needed. It was deemed preferable to make no distinc- 
tions between pupils, in order not to give less fortunately situated pupils 
a sense of inferiority. 

The government’s main concern had thus been to deal with the financial 
aspects of the right of all to education, by increasing school and university 
budgets in accordance with need, and by ensuring that enjoyment of this 
right was never invalidated through financial difficulties. This educational 
policy had been pursued since 1912, and had been expanded in response to 
expanding needs. 

The problem of choice of employment and guidance had been raised 
on a number of occasions during the Conference. Of the endeavours made 
in Uruguay to deal with this problem, the setting up of differential classes 
in the primary schools was worthy of mention, and also the bringing into 
force in secondary schools of curricula based on the principle of integral 
humanism, and the institution at the end of the secondary course of pre- 
paratory courses which were compulsory for those wishing to proceed to 
a university. To meet the needs of young persons in employment, primary 
schools and secondary evening classes were envisaged, as were also preparatory 
courses and certain courses given at the Labour University; the latter 
included industrial and agricultural schools, both urban and rural, whose 
number increased steadily in response to the country’s economic and social 
needs. 

Such were, in brief, the endeavours made by Uruguay to solve the 


problem of compulsory education, and of making education free throughout, 
from the kindergarten to the university. 


Princess PING PEANG YUKANTHER (Cambodia) stated that in her 
country education was compulsory for children from six to thirteen years 
old. Children were permitted, however, to take intermediate and higher 
courses until the age of eighteen. Prolongation of compulsory education 
was therefore not necessary, for its effect would be to load the classes with 
pupils who did not want to work and it would raise for the Government 
problems which it was at present impossible to solve. Beginning with 
primary instruction the Cambodian language was taught, and French was 
also taught, because of its value internationally. 


Mr. SHARIF (Pakistan), who was obliged to leave the Conference before 
it closed, offered his excuses for speaking on assistance from international 
organisations in respect of compulsory education. He stressed the necessity 
to grant assistance to under-developed countries to enable them to set 
up compulsory education. Therefore, before the delegate from India made 
his proposal when the recommendation was being drawn up, he 
suggested to the Conference that it recommend to international banks 
and foundations to grant loans to countries whose inadequate economic 
development made impossible the application of compulsory education. 
He noted that the missions sent to under-developed countries by the Inter- 
national Bank were concerned only with economic needs. It was a fallacy 
to believe that loans awarded to education would be irretrievable. Universal 
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education would supply to under-developed countries the skilled labour 
necessary to develop their economy. 


The CHAIRMAN thanked the delegate from Pakistan for his interesting 
suggestion. It would be taken into account when the recommendation was 
drawn up. 


Mr. ABRAHAM (France) stressed the great variety in the problems 
which had been raised. Referring to the remarks of the delegate from 
Yugoslavia regarding the problem of languages, he stated that this problem, 
in overseas territories, should be looked at primarily from a practical angle. 
It was true that the languages used by certain peoples were limited to a 
very narrow field and could not express the ideas typical of a more developed 
civilization. Therefore, it was necessary to teach such people a language 
which could be used, without prejudice to their own outlook, for advanced 
studies and in converse with other communities. So far as fundamental 
education was concerned, France was giving special attention, however, 
to the question of African dialects, and a study group at the school of 
oriental languages was attempting to make them useful for this purpose. 
The question of teacher training should also not be overlooked, nor the 
extremely important question of the status and salaries necessary to attract 
and retain recruits to the profession and to maintain their dignity and 
freedom. In the metropolitan area, the problems of prolongation in all 
forms were arising. Practice was in advance of the law, a state of affairs 
which should be maintained in spite of war devastation and demographic 
and economic difficulties. Prolongation was in practice being realised 
through secondary education, continuation classes, technical training, 
apprenticeship centres, etc. It was necessary to coordinate these kinds 
of education, so as to facilitate guidance, and to bring about the sort of 
comprehensive, multilateral school which the “ new classes ’’ were tending 
to become at the lower secondary stage, with their subjects in common, 
their options, and the access they gave to various more advanced studies. 


The CHAIRMAN announced that the afternoon meeting at 3 p.m. would 
begin with a statement by Miss Fairchild of the International Labour 
Office. Reports on educational developments would then be presented. 
At the close of the afternoon the Conference would put to the vote the 
draft recommendation, already distributed to delegates, on point IT of the 
Conference agenda: school meals and clothing services. 


(The meeting rose at 1.15 p.m.) 





ELEVENTH MEETING 
Wednesday, 18th July, at 3 p.m. 


Chairman: Mr. Julien KuyPEeRsS 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND ITS PROLONGATION 


GENERAL DISCUSSION (CONT.) 


The CHAIRMAN opened the meeting and called on Miss Fairchild to 
speak. 


Miss FArRCHILD (/.L.0.) noted that the delegates from Italy and Switzer- 
land had already referred to agreements dealing with the minimum age at 
which children could be employed in industry. A recommendation drawn 
up at the 1934 International Conference on Public Education in agreement 
with the representatives of the International Labour Office “ affirms that the 
problem of raising school-leaving age should be considered in relation to 


that of the age of admission to gainful employment ’’. In 1944, the countrics 
which were members of the International Labour Organisation adopted a 
resolution which clearly recognised a minimum age for employment. 

The International Labour Organisation, in 1951, continued to show 
considerable interest in the absorption of children by labour. This problem 
needed to be studied urgently, for it was closely linked to the development of 
industrialisation now in full swing in a good many countries, particularly 
in the Far and Middle East. The reason why a Conference like this had given 
such prominence to this problem was that the question was of equal interest 
to education and to labour. 

It was therefore desirable that labour inspectors and school inspectors 
work hand in hand, and it was to be hoped that a closer collaboration would 
also be formed between Ministries of Education and the International Labour 
Office, which was ready to give them every assistance. The I.L.O. was very 
interested in all questions affecting vocational guidance, vocational training 
and the development of apprenticeship. It was ready to collaborate with 
schools in all these fields and it was through co-ordination that the task would 
be the most effectively carried out. 


The CHAIRMAN thanked the representative of the International Labour 
Office and remarked on the similarity of the problems interesting the Inter- 
national Labour Office, Unesco, and the International Bureau of /-ducation. 
He announced that the Conference would continue the presentation of the 
reports on educational developments. 
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REPORT FROM IRELAND 


Mr. O’MuIrTHE (Jreland) presented the report on educational develop- 
ments in his country and answered questions by Messrs. Laya (Philippines) 
and BRUNTON (United Kingdom). 

In the matter of the teaching of Irish and English, there was no danger 
that the latter would be ignored. The Irish spoke English, and even on the 
northern and western coasts where Irish was the vernacular language, English 
was known. Moreover, the study of English was compulsory even in the 
vernacular schools. 

In Ireland, the parents were primarily responsible for education (as the 
Constitution stipulated). Secondly came the Church, then the State. 
Ecclesiastical authorities had done and were doing an excellent job and when 
Ireland was poor, various religious orders, with only very little assistance 
from outside, offered primary and secondary education either entirely or 
almost free of charge. The relations between the State and the Church were 
excellent. The ecclesiastical authorities were responsible for the building 
and upkeep of the schools, while the State granted them subsidies. 


REPORT FROM NORWAY 


Mr. AABREK (Norway) presented the report on educational developments 
and answered the question put to him by Mr. BRUNTON (United Kingdom). 
Schools offering courses by correspondence were privately owned and 
had become much more numerous since the war and the State had con- 


sequently taken them under its supervision in order to guarantee the quality 
of their instruction. 


The CHAIRMAN thanked the delegate from Norway for his very 
interesting contribution. 


REPORT FROM THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. PANGILINAN (Philippines) commented on the report on educational 
developments in his country and answered questions from Messrs. GAL 
(France) and MEHRAN (Persia). 

He drew the attention of the delegates to the second section of his report, 
which dealt with community-centred schools. This section showed how all 
the school’s activities were linked to the life of the community and how 
classrooms, workshops and playgrounds were placed at the disposal of 
adult members of the community. 

Vocational training had a place in the programme of all schools, from 
the third grade to the university. Secondary schools had organised vocational 
courses and there was not a single secondary school of purely academic 
character. There were, moreover, technical and agricultural schools. The 
colleges had also set up courses of technology. 

In the Philippines there was forty per cent illiteracy. One of the aims 
of the community centres was to eliminate this illiteracy. For this many 
varied methods were employed, of which the most effective was for each 
student to teach at least one person to read every year. There were about 
four million illiterates and one million students in secondary schools and 
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universities. Therefore it was hoped that a period of five years would be 
sufficient for the elimination of illiteracy. 

There were no special funds allotted to this campaign and all the work 
in connection with it was on a voluntary basis. It was realised that, if 
democracy were to become a reality, it was necessary to educate the people 
so that they would justify their right to vote. 


REPORT FROM SWEDEN 


Mr. FALTHEIM (Sweden) commented on educational developments in 
his country and answered questions from Messrs. BRUNTON (United Kingdom), 
BENN (United Kingdom) and MENpts (Ceylon), and the CHAIRMAN. 

Sweden’s endeavours affected both the elementary and the secondary 
levels, but it would be better not to reveal the nature of the experiments in 
matters of reform until they were completed. 

The centralisation which had come about was due to the fact that 
population in rural zones was decreasing, whereas there was an increase in 
the urban population and this necessitated the closing of some rural schools. 
It had been necessary to spend more money for transportation since children 
who had gone beyond the sixth grade were to be sent to central schools. 
Children were transported to school in the far south as well as in the far 
north. Motor cars, motor buses and, in the case of the oldest children, trains, 
were used as means of transportation. 

English was studied as from the fifth year (i.e. from the age of 11 years), 
and five hours were devoted to it weekly. However, since the unfortunate 
result of this was a decrease in the time given to Swedish, to the detriment 


of this subject, the study of the English language would be reduced to four 
hours per week. 


VoTE ON DRAFT RECOMMENDATION NO. 33 CONCERNING 
SCHOOL MEALS AND CLOTHING 


The CHAIRMAN announced that the meeting would proceed to vote on 
Draft Recommendation No. 33 concerning School Meals and Clothing. 


TEXT OF DRAFT RECOMMENDATION NO. 33 CONCERNING 
SCHOOLS MEALS AND CLOTHING 


The International Conference on Public Education, 


Convened at Geneva by the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation and the International Bureau of Education, and 
being assembled on the twelfth July for its fourteenth session, adopts on 

July nineteen hundred and fifty-one, the following recom- 
mendation : 


The Conference, 


Considering that in many countries the distance factor is important ; 

That in no case should compulsory education involve the family in 
additional expenses ; 

That in many countries women are more and more required to go out 
to work, and that mothers of families thus working away from home cannot 
satisfactorily supervise their children’s meals ; 
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That rational feeding is an essential factor in the health and school work 
of the pupils and in the harmonious growth of their personality ; 

That the feeding tradition of many families does not always conform 
to the rules laid down as a result of dietetic research, and that all too often 
it does not take into account the necessity of providing children with a diet 
which is both adequate and well-balanced quantitatively and qualitatively ; 

That the school should furnish the model and the example of a scienti- 
fically based nutrition ; 

That, moreover, other things being equal, the collective organisation 
of school meals, even where a charge must still be made, involves very 
considerably less expense than meals taken at home ; 

That, in order to attend school, children must be clothed and shod 
decently and in such a way as to give them adequate protection against the 
vagaries of the weather ; 


Submits to the Ministries of Education of the various countries the 
following recommendation : 

1. That, whenever a new school or school group is built, provision 
be made for a school canteen or for a general purposes room in which a 
school meals service can be operated ; 

2. That wherever possible a school canteen be attached to the existing 
schools or school groups ; 

3. That the cost of building premises for the canteen and its equipment 
be met by the authority paying the building costs of the school ; 


4. That canteen operational expenditures, other than those for food, 
and also expenditures for food, insofar as meals are wholly or partially free 
for all or some of the children using the canteen, be met by the central or 
local authority responsible for the operational expenditures of the school ; 


5. That school canteens be so equipped as to create a welcoming and 
pleasant atmosphere for the children, to encourage them to relax as they 
should after their class work, to enable them to expand as at home with 
their parents, to develop their aesthetic sense and also their habits of order 
and cleanliness, and to facilitate social training and education through 
teaching them good food habits, habits of cleanliness, good manners, co- 
operation and comradeship ; 

6. That with these ends in view the children be seated in rooms, so 
as to avoid overcrowding, and grouped in cach room round separate tables 
re-calling the family table at home ; 

7. That with these ends in view the material and furniture, rather 
than being rough and strictly utilitarian, be chosen with the confident 
feeling that the children will respect beautiful and fitting objects and love 
and look after them as if they were their own ; 

8. That school meals should be available to ali children without 
distinction, because of the nutritional and educational benefits they confer 
on them ; 

9g. That, wherever it is impossible to make school meals completely 
free, the contribution parents are asked to make should be in proportion 
to their respective means ; 
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10. That the menus of school meals be composed and balanced in 
such a way as to facilitate children’s physical and mental development ; 

11. That school clothing facilities be operated for the benefit of 
children coming from families of limited means, and wherever children’s 
clothing needs are not covered by family allowances or some other form of 
social aid to their parents ; 

12. That school clothing facilities be financed by the central or local 
authorities, and that distribution be effected with the utmost tact and dis- 
cretion ; 

13. That, to give effect to these recommendations and to make possible 
concrete achievements, it be considered necessary : 

(a) That provision be made for the training of dietitians ; 

(b) That effective control be exercised over school meal services on 

the same lines as control over education by the officials of the central 
authorities and by regional and local bodies. 


Preamble. 

Mr. Moore (Australia) thought that the second paragraph in the 
preamble should read thus: ‘‘ that in no case should compulsory education 
involve the family in expenses which could cause hardship. ”’ 


Mr. BovEsEN (Norway) remarked that the committee over which he, 
as rapporteur, had presided, had had a difficult task, so varied had been the 


solutions adopted by the different countries. He requested the delegates to 
avoid as far as possible remarks of a subjective character or those concerning 
style, since the text of the Draft Recommendation was still to be perfected 
by the secretariat. 


Miss FALCONER (United Kingdom) stressed the necessity of drawing up 
the recommendation in very general terms which could be accepted by 
greatly different countries. 


Mr. PANGILINAN (Philippines) drew the attention of the delegates to 
the fact that the second paragraph of the preamble seemed to contradict 
article o. 


Mr. BRUNTON (United Kingdom) thought that there had been a mis- 
understanding regarding the proposal of the delegate from Australia. The 
latter objected not to the text of the second paragraph of the preamble, but 
to the principle itsclf. He supported this view and believed that it would be 
advisable to limit the scope of the text. 


The CHAIRMAN asked for a definite proposal regarding the text of the 
second paragraph of the preamble. Personally, he would prefer to keep the 
original text proposed. 


Mr. PAUMIER (France) noted that very different systems were applied 
in the various countries. In his opinion, the text proposed was broad enough 
in meaning to be accepted by all. 





The CHAIRMAN proposed to replace “in no case "’ by “‘ so far as possible ”’. 
(This amendment was adopted.) 


‘ 


Mr. ABRAHAM (France) asked that the expression “ ration énergétique- 
ment suffisante ’’, figuring in the fifth paragraph of the French text of the 
preamble, be replaced by “ration apportant une quantité suffisante de 
calories ’’. 

(This amendment was adopted.) 


(The preamble as amended was adopted.) 


Articles 1 and 2. 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Article 3. 

Mr. ABRAHAM (France) proposed to substitute the word “ soit ’’ for 
“doit étre”’. 

(This amendment was adopted.) 


Mr. BruNTON (United Kingdom) remarked that in Great Britain the 
expense of constructing school canteens was borne entirely by the State, 
whereas the expense of school construction was borne in part by local 
authorities. He therefore proposed to substitute the words “ the authorities ”’ 
for ‘‘ the authority ’’ (in French “ les autorités ’’). 

(This amendment was adopted.) 


(The text of article 3 as amended was adopted.) 


Article 4. 
Mr. MoLitor (Belgium) proposed that the French text be clarified. 


Mr. PAUMIER (France) thought that the drafting committee would 
agree to eliminate the phrase “ other than those for food, and expenditures 
for food, in sofar as meals are wholly or partially free for all or some of the 
children using the canteen’’. 

(The text of this article as amended was adopted.) 


Article 5. 

After a discussion by Messrs. MOLITOR ( Belgium), ABRAHAM (France), and 
FALTHEIM (Sweden), and the CHAIRMAN, it was proposed to substitute in the 
English text the words “ to express themselves as freely as at home ”’ for 


the words “ to expand as at home ”’. 
(This amendment was adopted.) 


Article 6. 

Mr. FALTHEIM (Sweden) proposed to delete this article since, in Sweden, 
the experiences with dining rooms which held up to 250 children had been 
completely satisfactory. 

Mr. BoyeEsEN (Norway) stated that this article had been discussed at 
great length in the committee and should be interpreted by each Government 
according to national conditions. 


Mr. McCoy (United States) said that the recommendation should not 
be too demanding, as this would discourage the governments and prevent 
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them from taking into account other more important articles. He also 
proposed that this article should be deleted. 


Mr. PANGILINAN (Philippines) believed that article 5 conveyed the 
same idea, and he too proposed its deletion. 


After a discussion in which Miss FALCONER (United Kingdom) and 
Messrs. O’MUIRTHE (Ireland) and Gat (France) took part, the last mentioned 
called attention to the fact that the recommendation was in no way 
obligatory, and proposed to add the words “ and, as far as possible ’’ after 
the words “in view’’. It was also agreed to reword the latter part of the 
phrase to read “‘ and grouped round separate tables so as to recall the family 
table atmosphere of the home ” 

(The text of this article as amended was adopted.) 


Article 7. 

Mr. McCoy (United States) asked that “‘ love and ’’ be deleted from the 
English text. 

(This amendment was adopted.) 
Article 8. 

(Adopted without discussion.) 


Article 9. 
Mr. PAUMIER (France) proposed the addition of “ ... au plus égal au 
montant des dépenses des produits alimentaires ’’ to the French text. 


Mr. McCoy (United States) believed that “in proportion to their 
respective means "’ indicated that twenty contributions were possible for 
twenty different family circumstances. 


Mr. ABRAHAM (France) wanted to see included the shade of meaning 
covering the different social backgrounds. He proposed that the expression 
“‘ soit en fonction des ressources "’ be replaced by “ puisse tenir compte des 
ressources "’. 


After a discussion by Miss FALCONER ( United Kingdom), Messrs. PAUMIER 
(France), Moore (Australia), BRUNTON (United Kingdom) and McCoy (United 
States), and the CHAIRMAN, the following text was proposed : “ That, wherever 
it is impossible to make school meals completely free, the financial means of 
the parents could be taken into account in regard to their contribution ; 
it is desirable that such contribution should not exceed the cost cf the un- 
prepared food ”’. 

(The article as amended was adopted.) 


Article ro. 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Article 11. 

Mr. Mouitor (Belgium) believed that it was too arbitrary to say that 
the families who received allowances could not take advantage of the provisions 
of clothing. 
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Mr. Moore (Australia) stated that the text inferred that if children’s 
clothing needs were not met by family allowances, school clothing facilities 
should be operated for their benefit. As the effect of this would be to recom- 
mend the provision of facilities for those who did not need them, he suggested 
the deletion of the word “ and ”’ 


After a discussion between Messrs. BRUNTON (United Kingdom) and 
PauMIER, (France), and the CHAIRMAN, the following text was suggested : 
“That school clothing facilities be operated for the benefit of children 
coming from families of limited means, wherever children’s clothing needs 
are not covered by family allowances or some other form of social aid to 
their parents ’’. 

(The article as amended was adopted.) 


Article 12. 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Article 13. 

After a discussion in which Miss FALCONER (United Kingdom), and 
Messrs. McCoy (United States), PAUMIER (France), ABRAHAM (France) and 
BRUNTON (United Kingdom) took part, it was proposed to substitute the 
words “‘ public authorities’’ for the words “the officials of the central 
authorities and by regional and local bodies ”’, the final text to read as follows: 
“ That, to give effect to these recommendations and to make possible 
concrete achievements, it be considered necessary : (a) To make provision 
for the training of dietitians ; (b) To exercise effective control over school 
meals services on the same lines as control over education by public 
authorities ”’ 

(The article as amended was adopted.) 


(Draft Recommendation No. 33 concerning School Meals and Clothing, 
as amended, was adopted unanimously, with the delegate of the United States, 
Mr. McCoy, abstaining provisionally.) 


The CHAIRMAN praised the long and difficult task accomplished by the 
rapporteur and the drafting committee. He announced that the Conference 
would resume its labours on Thursday morning at 9.45, beginning with the 
presentation of the report from Switzerland on educational developments. 


(The meeting rose at 7.35 p.m.) 





TWELFTH MEETING 
Thursday, 19th July, al 9.45 a.m. 


Chairmen : Messrs. K1rPAL and KANNAH 


The CHAIRMAN opened the meeting and stated that the discussion of 
reports on educational developments would be resumed. He called on the 
delegate of Switzerland to present his report. 


REPORT FROM SWITZERLAND 


Mr. BoreEL (Swiizerland) presented the report on educational develop- 
ments in his country, and replied to questions from Messrs. RossELLO 
(1.B.E.), Benn (United Kingdom), Gat (France) Laya (Philippines), 
MonNTANER (Uruguay), HURBLI (Syria) and Perry (United States). 

The Swiss, who had been isolated from Europe during the war, had been 
compelled to seek the fundamental principles of their national existence, 
and to recognise that their very essence was Christian. For this reason, 
when the cantonal education acts were being revised, the suggestion had 
been made of introducing the idea of Christian education, or education based 
on Christianity, into the legal texts of these acts. Most of the legislative 
bodies, however, had been opposed to this innovation, on the grounds of 
religious tolerance. There was no federal law governing the relations of 
church and State. This was a cantonal matter. 

As regards handicapped children, the general rule was to try and 
persuade the parents to put them in competent institutions. Where necessary, 
the official guardians might have to intervene. 

It was difficult to summarize what was being done, apart from the work 
of the Institute of Educational Sciences in Geneva, to improve teaching me- 
thods, since there were many different endeavours and they did not derive from 
a central authority. In many places teachers were left free to experiment. 

There was no question of trying to impose a common language in 
Switzerland. At school the children were first taught in the language they 
spoke at home, which was often a dialect, after which they were introduced 
to the official literary language of their region. 

The federal law on professional training made apprenticeship com- 
pulsory, and during that period, adolescents had to follow courses ending 
in an examination. There were vocational guidance bureaus of which parents 
and children could avail themselves. 

The Swiss stand at the Permanent Exhibition on Public Education 
showed the methods used to give the children civic education, whereby they 
learnt as concretely as possible about the country’s institutions. 
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There was no unity in the organisation of studies, which came under 
the different cantons. Nevertheless, as a result of experience, they mostly 
adopted very similar systems. 


Mr. DottTrENS (Switzerland) added that the relations between church 
and school were determined by article 27 of the Swiss Constitution, which 
stipulates that all children must receive teaching, whatever thcir religious 
beliefs. This article, which contained neither the term “ lay ’’ nor “ Chris- 
tian’’, had been accepted by all the cantons. In the canton of Geneva, 
which was a lay canton in the French meaning of the term, the representatives 
of the various religious communities, whether priests, parsons or rabbis, had 
access to the schools for the purpose of giving religious instruction. 

Important research was being carried on in the laboratories of experi- 
mental educational psychology, and fruitful co-operation had _ been 
established with laboratories abroad, such as the psychological laboratory 
at Louvain, the Independent University of Brussels, the Psychological 
Centre at Lyons, etc. 

During the past five years an interesting experiment had been carried 
on in Geneva, with the object of ensuring that pupils in the various secondary 
schools were rationally selected. 


REPORT FROM TURKEY 


Mr. AKvERDI (Turkey) placed himself at the disposal of the delegates 
who wished for additional information on his report. He replied to a question 
from Mr. Rossetto (/.B.E.) 

Rural institutions were gradually becoming rural teachers’ training 
colleges. There had been a meeting of experts the previous month to discuss 
this question. Hitherto, only children from families living in the villages 
had been accepted in these schools, but once they had been transformed into 
training colleges for teachers, they would also accept pupils from the towns. 
These institutions would take into account the needs of the villages and 


train rural teachers. 
REPORT FROM YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. RIBNIKAR ( Yugoslavia) presented the report on educational develop- 
ments in his country, and replied to questions from Messrs. ROssELLO 
(1.B.E.) and AkKRAwi (Unesco). 

In order to kelp mothers who were working away from home, a large 
number of nursery schools had been opened in the towns near the factories, 
and even more in the villages near the agricultural co-operatives. Compulsory 
education would not, however, be extended to children of Iss than 7 years, 
as their education before that age was the task of the family. The nursery 
school, for instance, could not satisfy the children’s curiosity. 

A special commission was at present studying the problem of textbooks. 
Since each republic was self-governing, there was a committee in each of 
them to consider the revision of textbooks. 


REPORT FROM VIET-NAM 


Mr. NGUYEN-THANH-GIUNG (Viet-Nam) summarized the chief characte- 
ristics of educational developments in his country from 1950 to 1951, and 
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replied to questions from Messrs BENN ( United Kingdom), ABRAHAM ( France), 
AKRAWI (Unesco) and MENDiIs (Ceylon). 

In order to meet the urgent need for primary teachers, those who had 
received general training were put in the lower classes at a low salary. They 
continued to attend courses and lectures, and at the end of a year passed 
an examination which was a kind of final examination permitting them to 
become members of the teaching profession. Teachers intending to take 
the higher classes in the primary schools completed their general training 
and took a course in educational methods. During that period they received 
an allowance equal to the salary of a primary teacher. 

French was the modern language taught in the higher primary classes, 
especially during the last year. In the “ lycées’’ several hours were given 
over to the study of French, and those pupils who obtained their baccalau- 
reate were able to read, write and work in the language, so that they were 
able to follow Franco-Viet-Namese university courses. 


REPORT FROM THE GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


Mr. LOEFFLER (German Federal Republic) summarized the principal 
characteristics of educational developments in his country in 1950-1951, 
and replied to questions from Messrs. DoTTRENS (Switzerland), BENN (United 
Kingdom) and KirPat (India). 

The present higher teacher training institutions worked in accordance 
with the principles laid down by the teaching academy set up by Minister 


Becker, and continued to perfect its traditions as progress was made in 
educational methods. Several universities gave courses on educational 
methods to students intending to take up secondary school teaching. In 
Wiirttemberg and elsewhere, special institutions were turning out reasonably 
capable primary school teachers after two or three years of study, with a 
diploma enabling them to become headmasters, inspectors or teachers in 
institutes for educational studies. 

In the three years following the termination of compulsory «education, 
young boys and girls were expected to follow courses which extended over 
a full day each week ; their employers were obliged to let them have the 
day off with pay. Evening classes were all optional. 

In the secondary schools, the children started to learn a foreign language, 
either English, French or Latin, from the beginning of their fifth year. Two 
years later, they began to study a second language, and occasionally a third 
four years later. In the primary schools, the study of a foreign language 
was optional after the fifth year. 


REPORT FROM AUSTRALIA 


Mr. McNicor (Australia) commented on the report on his country’s 
educational developments and replied to questions from Messrs. McCoy 
(United States) and Kirpat (India). 

No strings were attached to federal scholarships. The various States 
also distributed a large number of scholarships, mostly in the form of 
exemptions from fees. 
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The Australian Government was trying to intensify its cultural relations 
with its neighbours in South and East Asia, and expected to extend the 
programme of study fellowships instituted by the Commonwealth for Asiatic 
students. 


The CHAIRMAN thanked Mr. McNicol for his statement and announced 
that the afternoon meeting would begin at 3 p.m. with the presentation of 
further reports on educational developments. 


(The meeting rose at 1.05 p.m.) 





THIRTEENTH MEETING 
Thursday, 19th July, at 3 p.m. 


Chairman: Mr. Julien Kuyprers 


The CHAIRMAN opened the meeting, and announced that the discussion 
of reports on educational developments would be continued. 


REPORT FROM THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Mr. NOELTING (Dominican Republic) commented on the report on 
educational developments in his country, and replied to a question from 
Mr. O’MuIRTHE (Jreland). 

Through the influence of the rural school teachers, the government tried 
to check the exodus from the country to the cities. No special regulations 
had been adopted, however, and the results depended to a large extent on 
the teacher’s personality. 


REPORT FROM SPAIN 


Mr. DE AGUILAR (Spain) commented on the report on educational 
developments in his country. 


Mr. Huzayyin (Egypt) took this opportunity to propose the adoption 
of Spanish as a third working language of the International Conference on 
Public Education. 


Mr. PANGILINAN (Philippines) seconded the proposal of the delegate 
from Egypt. 


Mr. DE AGUILAR (Spain) thanked the delegates from Egypt and the 
Philippines for the honour paid to the Spanish language and culture, and 
answered questions from Messrs Huzayyin (Egypt) and BENN (United 
Kingdom). ; 

In Spain the baccalaureate course was independent of the university. 

To separate the teaching from the examining body and to ensure that 
conditions were the same for pupils from both public and private schools, 
such pupils, after seven years of secondary studies, took the examination giving 
them access to the university before a committee of university professors. 

To the labour schools, i.e., specialised vocational schools, which have 
been in existence throughout Spain for a number of years, were added during 
the year under review some secondary centres called intermediate vocational 
institutes. Pupils at these new institutes could sit for the baccalaureate after 
five years of study. The curriculum of the first three classes was similar 
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to that of the ordinary, so-called university baccalaureate, but the curriculum 
of the last two classes was more practical and varicd in accordance with 
regional economic activities, the aim being to prepare pupils for everyday life. 

In Spain there were four times as many approved private schools as 
public schools. This was due to the fact that secondary education had been 
developed traditionally by private religious or lay bodies, which had always 
been held in high esteem and which at the present time, although subject to 
State control, enjoyed the same privik ges as the public authorities. There 
were also a number of private secondary schools which for the most part had 
smaller enrolments than the public schools and whose pupils had to take 
their examination at a public school. 

30% of the places in public schools and 15%, of the places in approved 
private schools were free. An annual selcction was made in each school of 
the pupils of limited means. In addition the government granted scholar- 
ships to gifted pupils of insufficient means. 


The CHAIRMAN, referring to the desire to adopt Spanish as a third 
language of the Conference, stated that the matter would be considered by 
the Unesco-I.B.E. Joint Committee responsible for the organisation of the 
Conference. 

REPORT FROM AUSTRIA 


Mr. RAAB (Austria) spoke of the principal trends in education in his 
country during the school year 1950-1951. He answered questions from 
Messrs. GAL (France), BENN (United Kingdom) and O’MuIRTHE (Jreland). 


The Gléckel school reform was no longer political in character. It was 
now effective in the curricula and took into account the child’s mentality 
and personality. 

The excess of teachers was explained by an historical fact. Vienna, a 
large capital, had always been the home of many intellectuals, among them 
educators. These intellectuals were now so numerous that some had had to 
go abroad. 

There were not yet any detailed study plans for the 9th class, which 
would add one year to compulsory education. Some objectives could 
already be listed, however: (1) a transition would be effected between 
secondary schools and vocational or agricultural training ; (2) since many young 
people would go abroad, the study of modern languages would be stressed. 


REPORT FROM INDIA 


Mr. Kirpa (Jndia) commented on the report on educational develop- 
menis in his country. He thanked Mr. WEAVER (United Kingdom) for his 
very understanding words and for his confidence in India, and Mr. PAn- 
GILINAN (Philippines) for his kind words. He answered qucstions from 
Messrs. MENDIS (Cevlon) and Huzayyin (Egypt). 

Fundamental education was a very recent development in India, and 
the education authorities were very concerned with the problcm of the 
transition from fundamental to secondary education. A Commission had 
been set up to study secondary education ; it would be necessary to have 
three types of classes. 

Among the centres for social cducation, one might mention in particular 
the centre in New Delhi. The latter endeavoured to awaken the educational 
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conscience of the villagers by sending caravans with four lorries ; one of 
these was used as a theatre, another as a cinema, while exhibitions were 
shown in the other two. The arrival of these caravans gave rise to an educa- 
tional fair—a mela—lasting three days, during which the villagers visited 
the caravans, saw educational films, and in this way became interested in 
schooling. After the caravans left, a few teachers would settle in the village 
for some three to six months, to teach the population. 

A plan existed, as Unesco was well aware, for establishing travelling 
libraries. 

The Janta College at Alipur, New Delhi, was a popular college for the 
training of a kind of village headmen whose job it was to develop fundamental 
education, and to develop the intellectual, moral and international awareness 
of the communities to which they were sent. 


The CHAIRMAN drew attention to Draft Recommendation No. 33 on 
compulsory schooling and its prolongation, an impressive document con- 
taining no less than 65 articles. He asked delegates to peruse it carefully 
before the discussion on it was opened next morning. 


REPORT FROM IRAQ 


Mr. At-Yassin (/rag) commented on educational developments in 
his country, and replied to questions from Messrs. WEAVER (United Kingdom) 
and Perry (United States). 

The law on the teaching service, which had come into force during the 
school year 1950-1951, had been under study for three years. There was, 
however, a certain connection between this law and the report of the Unesco 
Commission. 

The two-year periods of leave granted to teaching staff for the purpose 
of study had been received with great enthusiasm, and requests for such 
leave were greater than the Ministry was able to grant. Under a recent 
decision, such leave could be taken on half-pay inside Iraq, and on full-pay 
in foreign countries. 

Teachers were at present entitled to retire after fifteen years of activity, 
and women teachers after ten years. No teacher had, however, so far made 
use of this right. 

REPORT FROM PERSIA 


Mr. MEHRAN (Persia) summarized the chief characteristics of educational 
developments in Ais country, and replied to questions from Messrs. HACHEM 
(Syria), AKVERDI (7 urkey), DEBIESSE (Francd) and BENN (Uniled Kingdom). 

The committees which had been set up the previous year to revise 
school textbooks had so far prepared a certain number of textbooks for 
primary education. These were published by the Ministry of National 
Education. For financial reasons, it had not been possible to carry out in 
full the plan for the free distribution to schoolchildren of these textbooks. 
So far, only those pupils who had not the means to purchase them received 
them without payment. 

As regards scientific terminology, French terms were usually employed 
when the relevant Persian terms were lacking. This was appropriate, in 
view of the fact that the students used French books. 
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Persia had sixteen teacher training colleges for primary education, all 
of which had boarding facilities, and the students were housed and fed 
free of charge. Pupils were admitted to these colleges after obtaining their 
elementary diploma, and took a two years’ course of theoretical and practical 
studies. Experimental primary classes were attached to most of the training 
colleges. Training colleges also existed for girls, but without boarding 
facilities. Most of the primary school teachers were women. Provisional 
training courses of from 4 to 6 months had also been organised for the 
purpose of training primary teachers. 


REPORT FROM ISRAEL 


Mr. BEN- YEHUDA (Israel) presented his report and replied to questions 
from Messrs. GAL (France), MENDIS (Ceylon) and BENN (United Kingdom). 

In order to meet the shortage of teachers, a plan was under consideration, 
by which teaching hours would be increased from 30 to 36. These further 
six hours would be paid over and above normal salaries, and could be given 
in the mornings or the evenings, according to the teacher’s time-table. 

Young workers who had not completed the elementary curriculum 
were compelled to follow complementary courses, and both their parents 
and employers were responsible for their attendance. Such courses were 
being given in the evenings at the present time, but it was proposed to 
organise them during working hours. 

Vocational education had to be paid for, like secondary schooling, and 
it would not be possible to make it free in the near future. Despite this, 
however, the schools were full. It was hoped to raise the level of vocational 
schools to that of the classical schools ; literature, foreign language and 
history instruction were already the same as in the classical sections, but 
more attention was given to engineering, mathematics, etc. 

There was no difficulty as regards scientific terminology, as either 
foreign words were adapted or new ones created for all professional purposes. 


REPORT FROM Laos 


Mr. SOUVANNAVONG (Laos) was anxious to convey the thanks of his 
government for the invitation to take part in the International Conference 
on Public Education, and greeted the delegates in the name of the people of 
Laos. He pointed out that his country’s problems were the same as those 
of other Eastern countries. After gaining its independence, Laos had retained 
the French school system, being thus enabled to appreciate Western culture. 

He had personally followed the work of the Conference with the greatest 
interest, and had been particularly moved by the anxiety shown by several 
delegates to enable the insufficiently developed countries to benefit from their 
educational experience. 

Mr. ABRAHAM (France) thanked the delegate of Laos for his appreciatory 
remarks. 


The CHAIRMAN announced that the Conference would begin work at 
10 a.m. next morning by putting to the vote the draft resolution on com- 
pulsory education and its prolongation. 


(The meeting rose at 7.35 p.m.) 





FOURTEENTH MEETING 


Friday, 20th July, at 10.30 a.m. 


Chairman: Mr Julien KuyPers 


The CHAIRMAN opened the meeting and proposed two modifications 
to the French text of Recommendation No. 33 concerning School Meals and 
Clothing, which was approved two days previously, and the text of which 
had been distributed : in the last paragraph of the preamble, “ les intempéries 
du temps ”’ to be replaced by “ les intempéries "’ and in article 10, the word 
“ psychologique *’ to be replaced by the word “ physiologique ” 

He stated that the Conference would now vote on Draft Recommen- 
dation No. 32 concerning Compulsory Education and its Prolongation, which 
was item I in the Conference agenda. 


VoTE ON DRAFT RECOMMENDATION NO. 32 CONCERNING 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND ITS PROLONGATION 


Mr. DesiessE (France) presented the Draft Recommendation concerning 
Compulsory Education and its Prolongation, which incorporated the 
suggestions made by the various delegations at the time of the general 
discussion. It could merely indicate the principal obstacles and suggest 
methods for removing them. The problem which confronted the Conference 
was gigantic. Schooling had still to be provided for two hundred and fifty 
million children. This necessitated the training of ten million teachers and 
an expenditure of the equivalent of fifty thousand milliard French francs. 
These figures indicated the magnitude of the problem and the number of 
difficulties to be solved. 


The CHAIRMAN thanked the rapporteur and the drafting committee 
for the tremendous task which they had accomplished. 


TEXT OF DraFr RECOMMENDATION NO. 32 


The International Conference on Public Education, 

Convened at Geneva by the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation and the International Bureau of Education, and 
being assembled on the twelfth of July, nineteen hundred and fifty-one for 
its fourteenth session, adopts on the of July, nineteen 
hundred and fifty-one, the following recommendation : 
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The Conference, 


Considering that the Universal Declaration of Human Rights adopted 
on the roth December, 1948, recognises the right of every person to education, 
and stipulates that fundamental and primary education shall be free, and 
that primary education shall in addition be compulsory, 

That the Draft Covenant on the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
to be submitted to the General Assembly of the United Nations, recognises 
that “‘ primary education shall be compulsory and available free to all” 
and that ‘‘ secondary education, in its different forms, including technical 
and professional secondary education, shall be generally available and shall 
be made progressively free ”’ ; 

That this Draft Covenant provides that : ‘‘ Each State party to the Cove- 
nant which, at the time of becoming a party to this Convenant, has not been 
able to secure within its metropolitan territory or other territories under its 
jurisdiction compulsory primary education, free of charge, undertakes, 
within two years, to work out and adopt a detailed plan of action for the 
progressive implementation within a reasonable number of years, to be 
fixed in the plan, of the principle of compulsory primary education free 
of charge for all”’ ; 

That the universalisation of the basic right to education is a problem 
which arises not only in the educationally less advanced countries, but also 
in other countries where the educational needs of steadily increasing popu- 
lations have to be met ; 

That the problem of the prolongation of compulsory education is in its 
turn becoming a major concern for the authorities in an increasing number 
of countries, including educationally less advanced countries with large 
urban and industrial centres ; 

That the IIIrd International Conference on Public Education, held in 
Geneva in 1934, recognised that the problem of compulsory education and 
its prolongation took different forms in different countries, and that the 
proposed solutions of it should take account of national, and in some cases 
regional and local, conditions ; 


Submits to the Ministries of Education of the various countries the 
following recommendation : 


Compulsory Education Enforcement Plans 


1. Plans for the full enforcement of compulsory education, in the 
spirit of Article 26 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted 
on the roth December, 1948, should be drawn up without delay in those 
countries where the problem arises ; 


2. Since the plans for the full enforcement of compulsory education 
would involve not only educational measures, but also financial, social 
and other measures, they should be drawn up by inter-ministerial com- 
mittees or other competent joint bodies (covering the Ministries of Education, 
Finance, Labour, Social Affairs, Agriculture, Industry, Health, Public 
Works, etc.) assisted possibly by the representative bodies and active forces 
in the country (teachers’ organisations, trade unions, chambers of com- 
merce, etc.) ; 





3. The plans for the full enforcement of compulsory education should 
include both measures for immediate execution and measures to be gradually 
applied over a fixed number of years ; 

4. The plans for the full enforcement of compulsory education should 
be preceded by careful enquiries, based on statistical estimates of the present 
and future school population, into the quantitative aspects of the problem ; 


5. The plans for the full enforcement of compulsory education should 
also be co-ordinated with, and have due priority among, the country’s plans 
for reform and for economic and social development. Preliminary study 
should be made, in particular, of the following factors : 

(a) economic factors (total of the national income, degree of industriali- 
sation, agricultural organisation, the country’s standard of living, 
etc.) ; 
financial factors (system of taxation, administration of national, 
regional and local budgets, etc.) ; 

(c) social factors (organisation of the various communities, general 
social structure, existence of nomadic tribes, family life, status of 
women, etc.) ; 

(d) geographical factors (population density and distribution, develop- 
ment of urban as compared with rural areas, climate and topo- 
graphy, communications, etc.) ; 

(e) political factors (political and administrative structure, etc.) ; 

(f) linguistic factors (co-existence of two or more languages, unwritten 
languages, etc.) ; 

6. The plans for the full enforcement of compulsory education should 
be flexible, and subject to constant amendment and re-adaptation in the 
light both of the results obtained and of changes in the general situation, 
which should be under permanent observation ; 

7. The plans for compulsory education and its full enforcement should 
be widely publicised, and their value to individuals and society alike 
emphasised, so as to secure the complete and unreserved backing of public 
opinion ; 

8. Since the plans for the full enforcement of compulsory education 
will necessarily extend over a more or less long period in a number 
of countries, it will be advisable to consider whether the campaign should 
be conducted throughout the country, or perhaps better confined to certain 
regions so as to concentrate energies ; 

g. The campaign in favour of the full enforcement of compulsory 
education should be undertaken simultaneously for boys and for girls. 


Financing the Plans 


10. Lack of funds being the greatest obstacle to the full enforcement of 
compulsory education, careful study should be made of the financial aspects 
of the enforcement plans ; such study should cover not only the means of 
securing the necessary funds, but also a scheme of expenditure, so as to 
ensure the best return for the sums involved ; 
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11. Since ways of raising revenue vary from country to country, no 
one method of financing the plan for the full enforcement of compulsory 
education can be put forward ; in some countries new local or nation-wide 
taxes will have to be imposed, while in others it will be necessary to earmark 
for the plans an adequate percentage of the ordinary public education budget 
or to institute a special credit extending over a fixed number of years ; 

12. Insofar as the country’s financial structure permits, joint participa- 
tion by the central and local authorities in financing the plans may well be 
desirable, especially if participation by one party is made conditional on 
participation by the other ; 

13. Widespread publicity should be given to the financial aspects of 
the plan, in order to convince public opinion that, since all educational 
advance is expressed sooner or later in a considerable increase in the national 
revenue, investment in education is sound policy. 


Duration of Compulsory Education 


14. The term of compulsory eudcation should not be too short, espe- 
cially in countries where the language problem arises. A child should not 
leave school before what he learns in school is sufficiently consolidated to 
stand the test of time, and to enable him to play his part in the life of the 
community ; 

15. In countries where no legislation on compulsory education as yet 
exists, the minimum term of compulsory education should be fixed according 
to the principles of the preceding article, but not so as to run the risk of 
never being translated into practice ; 

16. The lowering of the term of compulsory education, in countries 
where it has already been fixed at 5, 6, 7 or more years, is inadvisable, even 
if a large proportion (50°, or more in some cases) of the children of school 
age are evading the compulsory education provisions. In such cases the 
enforcement plan should concentrate on gradually bringing practice into 
line with the law; 

17. In countries where compulsory education provisions will in all 
probability be fully enforced in the near future (the number of children 
enrolled being already not in excess of 20-30%, less than the number of 
children of school age), the term of compulsory education should be gradually 
extended to 7 or 8 years ; 

28. The prolongation of compulsory education beyond the age of 
14 or 15, on a full-time basis, or on a part-time basis within the framework 
of primary education or of a variety of secondary schools, is more especially 
to be encouraged in countries where compulsory education provisions are 
already fully enforced ; 

19. The age at which children are authorised to take up employment 
and the school-leaving age should be fixed in accordance with each other ; 
the maximum co-operation should exist between the national education 
and labour authorities ; such co-operation should be established, moreover, 
at the international level as well, among the organisations concerned with 
compulsory education and those concerned with the conditions of work of 
children and young persons. 
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Special Cases 


20. Since all children have the right to be educated, the education 
authorities should wherever possible create the necessary institutions 
and take adequate steps to ensure the due implementation of any legislation 
covering special categories of children (for example, invalid children, 
mentally or physically handicapped children, and children exempt from 
schooling on the grounds of distance of their home from the school) ; 

21. Under certain conditions children whose parents (showmen, 
boatmen or sailors, etc.) have no fixed abode, may well be catered for through 
residential schools, and correspondence or broadcast courses, etc. ; 

22. The education of the children of nomads raises special problems 
to which the education authorities will find varying solutions ; one satisfac- 
tory solution, under certain circumstances, being that of mobile schools. 


Penalties and Aids to Enforcement 


23. A periodic census of the children of school age should be taken in 
each locality, in order that enforcement of compulsory education may be 
effectively controlled ; 

24. Although penalties should exist for serious cases of failure to 
comply with compulsory education provisions, the approach in this connec- 
tion to parents and guardians should be mainly made through persuasion 
and other facilitating measures ; 

25. The cooperation of parents and teachers should be encouraged ; 
parents’ associations, as well as attendance officers and social workers, can 
render very real assistance in cases of failure to comply with compulsory 
education provisions ; 

26. The free provision of compulsory education, in conformity with 
Recommendation No. 21 passed by the Xth International Conference on 
Public Education, should not be limited to exemption from school fees, but 
should also gradually be extended to include school materials and text- 
books ; 

27. Wherever possible, obstacles to attendance arising through the 
distance of pupils’ homes from their school, should be overcome through 
the better siting of schools, provision of transport facilities, establishment 
of boarding schools, etc. ; 

28. When pupils live nearer a school under an authority other than 
that of the school they would normally attend, they should be authorized 
to attend the nearer school ; 

29. School authorities shoukd recognise the right of all children to 
adequate school medical, meals and clothing services and should develop 
them, not only because of their essential value, but also to facilitate school 
attendance, even where social aid of this kind is provided by other official 
or private bodies ; 

30. Family allowances may be regarded as aids to enforcement, as 
they compensate, for example, for the inability of children of school age to 
earn money, and offset other potential causes of non-attendance. 
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Educational Aspects of Compulsory Education 


31. In order that parents should appreciate school work and welcome 
compulsory education for their children, schools should be integrated as 
closely as possible with the community ; schools should play their part in 
raising living standards in the community, and in its social, economic, 
civic, artistic and cultural advance ; with these ends in view, schools should 
adopt curricula adapted to the children, and techniques such as active 
methods, which relate education to the children’s surroundings, arouse their 
interest, and make them wish to improve their surroundings ; schools should 
also profit from the experiments and pilot-projects made in the field of 
fundamental education ; 

32. In communities where illiteracy prevails, the plan for the full 
enforcement of compulsory education should be accompanied by a plan for 
the fundamental education of adults ; parents will thus be encouraged to 
welcome the education of their children, and greater harmony created 
between children leaving school and the grown-ups; the fundamental 
education work should be closely coordinated with that of the ordinary 
schools ; 

33. Although far from ideal, the system of one-teacher schools is of 
value wherever its adoption may contribute to the full enforcement of 
compulsory education ; 

34. In fixing the length of the school year, due account should be 
taken of regional characteristics (climate, period of seasonal work, etc.) ; 

35. Account of such characteristics should also be taken in drawing 
up time-tables, in order to facilitate school attendance to the greatest 
possible extent ; 

36. Although a time-table based on two sessions a day is in general to 
be preferred, a time-tabie based on one session only may be adopted as an 
exceptional measure, wherever shortage of buildings and teachers is such 
that children’s right to education could not otherwise be made effective ; 

37. A time-table based on one session only should not entail overwork 
for pupil or teacher, and should not impair their health or efficiency ; 

38. Given the very considerable obstacle to the full enforcement of 
compulsory education in certain countries, presented by the language 
problem, the solution of this problem should be sought on the basis of each 
country’s national, regional or local conditions, and of the findings of child 
and educational psychology. 

Staffing Problems 

39. The essential factor in any campaign for the full enforcement 
of compulsory education consists of the teachers themselves ; lack of teachers 
is at the present time one of the obstacles to full enforcement, and great 
effort will be called for before it is overcome ; it will therefore be necessary, 
as proposed in Recommendations Nos. 4 and 13, passed by the IVth and 
VIIth International Conferences on Public Education : 

(a) to offer teachers salaries in conformity with the importance of their 

task ; 

(b) to grant them security of employment ; 

(c) to create a sufficient number of training colleges ; 
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40. Both the general and the professional training of teachers should 
be as advanced and as complete as possible ; in order to implement compul- 
sory education provisions, however, shortened training courses might in 
addition be required in certain countries ; such courses being regarded only 
as emergency measures, and possibilities for further training (in the form of 
study periods, educational missions, vacation courses, education journals, 
and the like) should be available for all teachers, whatever their training ; 

41. Their professional training should enable teachers, especially 
those in rural areas, not only to become technically efficient, but also to be 
social leaders in the locality where they work, and well aware of its customs, 
needs and ambitions ; teachers should be the active mediators of a funda- 
mental education comprising general culture, hygiene, crafts and agriculture ; 

42. The school authorities should make every endeavour to provide 
sufficient incentives to attract teachers to rural areas. 


School Building Problems 


43. In the light of Recommendation No. 9, passed by the Vth Inter- 
national Conference on Public Education, the following proposals are worthy 
of consideration ; 

44. All plans for the full enforcement of compulsory education should 
be accompanied by school building programmes ; these programmes should 
cover not only schools, but also living accommodation for teachers where 
the need for it arises ; 

45. The siting of schools should be studied with care, due account 
being taken of the distribution of the school population, and of the distance 
children will have to travel to get to school ; 

46. School building programmes should take due account, within 
the limits of economic possibilities, of the educational, hygienic and climatic 
conditions of the localities where the schools are to be erected ; 

47. Under certain circumstances, it would be of value to secure the 
co-operation of the people in the construction of their own schools, without 
in any way absolving the authorities from their responsibilities in the matter ; 

48. Emergency school building programmes might be envisaged to 
meet the most pressing needs, covering the use of prefabricated materials, 
and of the provisional use of buildings not originally intended as schools, etc. ; 

49. Although in principle financial responsibility for school building 
falls on the authorities, private individuals or associations might be 
encouraged to render assistance in the form, for example, of the free grant 
of building sites, donations and subscriptions ; in cases of urgency, special 
loans might be envisaged ; 

50. Wherever possible, schools should be equipped with a playground, 
a workshop, and a field or garden ; 

51. Wherever climatic conditions permit, open air schools may solve 
the school building problem, given their educational, financial and hygienic 
advantages ; 

52. School building should form an integral part of all town-planning, 
in order that a sufficient number of schools for the full enforcement of 
compulsory education may be provided for and built ; 
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Prolongation of Compulsory Education 


53. The Conference, recalling Recommendations Nos. 1, 2 and 19 
passed by the IInd and IXth International Conferences on Public Education, 
recommends that those countries which have fully enforced compulsory 
education already, should draw up, with the lc ast possible delay, a programme 
for the gradual extension of prolonged education to young persons ; 

54. Financial aid should be given to families of limited means, especially 
at the period when children are of an age to begin work, to compensate such 
families for the loss of earning ability and thus enable them to continue 
sending their children to school ; 

55. The prolonged education should be adapted to the children’s 
varying abilities, aptitudes and interests, and to varying social and economic 
needs, and should make full use of modern culture ; a wide choice of studies 
should be offered to the pupils, with full possibilities of getting guidance, of 
changing course, and of making leeway in subjects in which they are back- 
ward ; 

56. The study of science and technology should be sufficiently humanised 
to make it as suitable for general as for specialist education ; 

57. The maximum co-ordination should exist among the various 
types of schools for prolonged education (primary schools, academic and 
modern secondary schools, technical and vocational schools, etc.), so as to 
facilitate transfer from one type to another and enable rational selection 
to be made ; 

58. Efficient continuation classes in the employer's time should enable 


young persons already in employment to perfect their vocational and general 
education. 


Assistance from International Organisations 


The Conference, 

Submits to the United Nations Organisation and its Specialised Agencies 
and to the Inter-governmental Organisations the following recommendation : 

59. That, in drawing up plans for technical assistance, priority be 
given those concerning the full enforcement of compulsory education ; 

60. That such assistance be not only of a financial kind, but also 
include the efficient co-operation of the international bodies in the drawing 
up and execution of the plans for the full enforcement of compulsory educa- 
tion ; 

61. That the international bank for reconstruction and development 
should consider the possibility of making long-term loans to countries 
requesting them, for the purpose of implementing the compulsory education 
enforcement plans, until the programme of economic development of these 
countries has advanced sufficiently to enable them to meet the necessary 
expenditure on compulsory education themsclves ; 

62. That the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation assist by the organisation of regional conferences on the 
adaptation of the principles put forward by the XIVth International 
Conference on Public Education to the particular conditions of each world 
region ; 
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63. That missions of experts be sent to countries so requesting, to 
make direct study of their special problems in connection with the full 
enforcement of compulsory education, and that international scholarships 
be available for the experts of these countries to enable them to study the 
problems of compulsory education in countries where it is already fully 
enforced ; 


64. That the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation continue enquiries and rescarch on compulsory education 
and its prolongation, and that the results of them be published and brought 
to the knowkdge of education authorities and educationists generally ; 


65. That the possibility be investigated of concluding bilateral or 
multilateral agreements on the full enforcement of compulsory education. 


The CHAIRMAN announced that the Conference would vote article by 
article. 


Preamble. 


Mr. O’MutrTHE (Jreland) praised the work of the drafting committee. 
He believed that the first part of Mr. Torres Bodet’s speech contained the 
principles given in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and that this 
text could replace the preamble. 


Mr. Mo.itor (Belgium) also congratulated the rapporteur, and stated 
that he had been moved by the great upsurge of the peoples towards culture, 
but he also feared the bad uses to which this culture could be put. The 
emphasis should be on the means which would enable each culture to blossom 
to the full. The interdependence between the level of education and the 
economic and social kvel should be clearly indicated, and he therefore 
proposed adding the following text to the end of the preamble: ‘‘ That the 
techniques of teaching and education to be employed should serve both to 
develop the potentialities of each culture in accordance with its historical 
traditions, and to encourage between the various cultures the harmony which 
will generate peace and concord ; that there should be close interdependence 
between raising the teaching level, spiritual progress and social and economic 
development ; that these factors should be jointly encouraged, mainly 
through the maximum international co-operation, failing which tremendous 
aspirations may be frustrated and dangerous rifts caused in the social 
equilibrium.”’ 


After a discussion between the CHAIRMAN, Mr. DEBIESSE, Princess 
PinG-PEANG YUKANTHER and Messrs. AKRAWI, HuZAYYIN and WEAVER, 
the proposal of the deck gate of Ireland was put to the vote. 

(This amendment was rejected unanimously with the exception of two 
votes.) 


The CHAIRMAN put to the vote the draft amendment proposed by the 
Belgian dck gate, the final text of which would be voted later. 

(This amendment was adopted in principle by 17 votes to 10, with one 
abstention.) 





Mr. Wo F (J.L.0.) proposed the following amendment : 

“ Considering the resolution on protection of children and young workers, 
adopted by the 27th International Labour Conference, which emphasises 
amongst other things the need to fix the minimum age of starting work at 
the same level as the compulsory school-leaving age ’’. 


The CHAIRMAN declared that the Conference was not competent to vote 
on a proposal which did not come from a government represented at the 
Conference, whatever the value of that proposal and the importance of the 
organisation represented by the person submitting it ; perhaps one of the 
delegates would care to put forward the amendment. 


Mr. ABRAHAM (France) agreed to submit the proposal, without thereby 
necessarily giving it the support of his government. 

(This amendment having been rejected by 13 votes to 9 with 5 abstentions, 
the preamble was adopted as a whole, subject to the amendment proposed by 
the Belgian delegate.) 


Before passing on to a vote on the articles of Draft Recommendation 
No. 32, the CHAIRMAN welcomed Mr. Tamon Maeda, delegate of Japan, 
whose presence brought to forty-nine the number of governments repre- 
sented at the Conference. 


Article 1. 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Article 2. 


Mr. Boret (Switzerland) proposed to replace the words “ teachers’ 
organisations ’’ by “teaching and cultural associations ’’. 


After a discussion between Messrs. DEBIESSE (France), ABRAHAM 
(France), BEN-YEHUDA (Israel), MooRE (Australia) and McGRATH (United 
States), it was decided to delete both the phrases in parenthesis. 

(The article as amended was adopted.) 


Articles 3 and 4. 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Article 5. 

Mr. Huzayyin (Egypt) proposed to replace the words “ jouir d’une 
priorité convenable ”’, in the French text, by the words “ bénéficier de la 
priorité qui leur est due ”’. 

(This amendment was accepted.) 


Articles 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12. 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Article 14. 

Mr. FALTHEIM (Sweden) thought that the psychological and scientific 
bases of education were too fragile to be mentioned, and he proposed the 
deletion of the words “ to stand the test of time ”’ 





After a discussion between the CHAIRMAN, Messrs. AKRAWI (Unesco), 
Moore (Australia) and ABRAHAM (France), it was agreed to replace the 
words “‘ to stand the test of time ”’ by the words “ to be lasting ”’. 

(The article as amended was adopted.) 


Articles 15 and 16. 
(Adopted without discussion.) 
Article 17. 


Mr. Moore (Australia) proposed a modification in style to the English 
text, which was rather clumsily worded. 


Mr. Bore (Switzerland) thought that the article in French would be 
clearer if the phrase were reversed to begin with the words “ I] est désirable ’’. 


The CHAIRMAN thought the drafting committee might be trusted to 
make whatever alterations were necessary. 
(This article was adopied, subject to redrafting.) 


Article 18. 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Article 19. 


Mr. CALo (J/taly) thought that a reference might be made in this article 
to the resolution of the International Labour Conference. 


Mr. RosseE._o (/.B.E.) explained that no organisation had been quoted, 
because in addition to the International Labour Office, it would also have 
been necessary to mention Unesco, the International Bureau of Education, 
the Ministries of Labour, the Ministries of Education, etc. Hence a more 
general form of wording had been adopted providing for cooperation between 
the education and labour authorities at an international as well as a national 
level. 


Mr. O’MuIRTHE (Ireland) suggested inserting the words “ by law”’ 
after ‘‘ authorised ”’. 
(This amendment was adopted.) 


Article 20. 


Mr. HurRBLI (Syria) was very anxious that the idea of the quality of 
teaching, as well as its duration, should also be mentioned in this article. 


After a discussion between Messrs. WEAVER (United Kingdom), HuRBLI 
(Syria), AKRAWI (Unesco) and the CHAIRMAN, it was decided to reconsider 
this amendment in connection with article 31 of the Draft Recommendation. 


Mr. CALo (Italy) proposed to insert the word “ implicit "’ before “ legis- 
lation ”’. 


After a discussion between Messrs. WEAVER (United Kingdom), 
RossE._o (/.B.E.), AKRAWI (Unesco), DEBIESSE (France) and the CHAIRMAN, 
it was decided to insert, in the French text, after the words “ les dispenses 
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prévue dans certaines législations ” the words “‘ ou admises implicitement ”’, 
and after the words “ puissent étre rapportées "’ the words “‘ ou supprimées ”’, 
and to re-draft the English text from the words “ to ensure’”’ to read: 
‘that the statutory or customary exemption of, for example, invalid children, 
mentally or physically handicapped children, and children exempt from 
schooling on the grounds of distance of their home from the school, can be 
suppressed ”’. 
(The article as amended was adopted.) 


Articles 21 and 22. 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Penalties and Aids to Enforcement. 


Mr. DoTTRENS (Switzerland) proposed inverting the title to read “ Aids 
to Enforcement and Penalties ”’. 
(This amendment was adopted.) 


Articles 23, 24, 25, 26 and 27. 
(Adopted without discussion.) 
Article 28. 


Mr. Mo.itor (Belgium) remarked that there were private schools in 
Belgium which received official recognition, and that such cases should be 
taken into account by altering the French text. 


Mr. Desiesse (France) agreed that an appropriate alteration should 
be made. 
(This amendment was adopted.) 


Articles 29, 30, 31 and 32. 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Article 33. 


Mr. BruntON (United Kingdom) feared that the text in its present form 
did not do full justice to the usefulness of small schools with a single teacher. 


After a discussion between Messrs. DotTRENS (Switzerland), ABRAHAM 
(France), Rossetto (/.B.E.), Caro (Italy), DeBiesse (France) and the 
CHAIRMAN, agreement was reached on the following wording : ‘‘ Although 
the system of one-teacher primary schools presents technical difficulties, 
it is of value wherever its adoption may contribute to the full enforcement 
of compulsory education. ” 

(The article as amended was adopted.) 


Articles 34 and 35. 
(Adopted without discussion.) 
Article 36. 


After a discussion between Mr. DoTTRENS (Switzerland) and Mr. DEBIESSE 
(France), the following text was proposed : “‘ Although a time-table based 





on two sessions a day is in general to be preferred, a time-table based on one 
session only may be adopted as an exceptional measure, (a) wherever shortage 
of buildings and teachers or seasonal conditions are such that the children’s 
right to education could not otherwise be made effective ; and (b) where 
the social or economic conditions make it desirable. ” 

(The article as amended was adopted.) 


Article 37. 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Article 38. 
Mr. RIBNIKAR ( Yugoslavia) proposed inserting the phrase “ and though 


stressing the role which in principle may be played by the mother tongue "’, 
after the words “ the language problem ”’. 


(The article as amended was adopted.) 


Article 39. 

Princess PING PEANG YUKANTHER (Cambodia) called attention to 
the fact that, in her country, it had often been found that students trained 
to be teachers abandoned this career, despite the great advantages offered 
by the government. This would tend to prove that an improvement in the 
status of the teaching profession was not sufficient incentive to recruitment. 


(This article was adopted.) 


Article 4o. 


(Adopted without discussion.) 


Article 41. 


After a discussion between Messrs. FALTHEIM (Sweden), DEBIESSE 
(France) and WEAVER (United Kingdom), the following text was adopted: 
“ Their professional training should enable teachers, especially those in 
rural areas, not only to become technically efficient, but also to take an 
active part in the life and work of their locality, based on a knowledge of its 
customs, needs and ambitions; teachers should be the active mediators of 
a fundamental education comprising general culture, hygiene, crafts and 
agriculture ”’. 


Article 42. 

Mr. Mouitor (Belgium) proposed that mention should be made of 
countries in which teachers in rural areas have to deal with particularly 
difficult conditions. 


After a discussion between Messrs. ABRAHAM (France) and MOLITOR 
(Belgium), the following text was adopted. ‘‘ Where necessary, school author- 
ities should make every endeavour to provide sufficient incentives to 
attract teachers to rural areas’’. 


Articles 43 and 44. 
(Adopted without discussion.) 





Article 45. 


Mr. Moore (Australia) proposed deleting the words “ to get ’’ in the 
last line of the English text. (A greed.) 


Mr. Bore (Switzerland) made a proposal concerning the French wording 
which was adopted after a discussion between Messrs. RossEL_o (/.B.E.) 
and DEBIESSE (France). 


Articles 46, 47 and 48. 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Article 49. 


After a discussion between the CHAIRMAN and Messrs. ROSSELLO 
(1.B.E.) and WEAVER (United Kingdom), it was agreed to re-word the 
English text as follows: ‘“‘ Even where in principle financial responsibility 
for school building falls on the public authorities, private individuals or 
associations might be encouraged to render assistance in the form, for 
example, of the free grant of building sites, donations and subscriptions ; 
in cases of urgency, special loans might also be envisaged ”’. 


Articles 50, 51 and 52. 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


(The meeting rose at I p.m.) 





FIFTEENTH MEETING 
Friday, 20th July, at 3 p.m. 


Chairmen: Messrs. Julien Kuypers and P. N. KirPAL 


VoTE ON DRAFT RECOMMENDATION NO. 32 
CONCERNING COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND ITS PROLONGATION (CONT.) 


The CHAIRMAN announced that the Conference would continue to 
vote on the draft recommendation concerning compulsory education and 
its prolongation. 


Article 53. 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Article 54. 


Mr. McCoy (United States) proposed to replace the words “ should 
be given to families ’’ by “‘ should be considered for families "’. 


After a discussion between the Messrs. DEBIESSE (France), GAL (France), 
AKRAWI (Unesco) and WEAVER (United Kingdom), it was proposed to 
replace the passage under discussion by the words “ should be considered, 
when necessary, for families’’. In the French text, the beginning of the 
article “‘ Il est souhaitable de prévoir "’ would be replaced by “ On peut 
envisager de prévoir "’. 

(The article as amended was adopted.) 


Articles 55 and 56. 
(Adopted without discussion. ) 


Article 57. 


Mr. ABRAHAM (France) proposed that the words “ et une orientation ’ 
be inserted after the word “ sélection ”’. 


Mr. Brunton (United Kingdom) proposed that, in the English text, 
the expression “‘ modern secondary schools’ be placed between inverted 
commas, since that type of institution was not known in all the English- 
speaking countries. 


The CHAIRMAN proposed that the list: “ primary schools, academic 
and modern secondary schools, technical and vocational schools’’ be 
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replaced by “‘ academic and modern secondary schools, technical and 
vocational schools, primary schools "’. This would make it clear that con- 
tinued instruction at the primary level was considered a temporary expedient. 


(The article as amended was adopted.) 


Article 58. 


Mr. McCoy (United States) proposed that the words “ free to the 
students ”’ be inserted after ‘“‘ Efficient continuation classes ”’ 


There followed a discussion by the CHAIRMAN and Messrs. DEBIESSE 
(France), BRUNTON (United Kingdom), Perry (United States), WEAVER 
(United Kingdom), ENGLEMAN (United States), AKRAW1 (Unesco) and 
Moore (Australia). Mr. WEAVER then proposed to insert, after the words 
“young persons "’, the words “ between school-leaving age and the age of 
18’ in the English text, and in the French text, after the words “‘ emploi 
salarié "’ the words “ aprés leur sortie de l’école et jusqu’a l’age de 18 ans ”’. 


(This amendment was adopted.) 


Article 59. 


Mr. KirpaL (/ndia) wished to open a discussion not regarding the form 
but regarding the substance of the recommendations which figured in the 
chapter devoted to the contribution of international organisations. In his 


own country, as in many others, the principles at the base of the recommen- 
dations contained in the draft had long been discussed. What was lacking 
in these States was the means to carry out this programme. Referring to the 
words of Unesco’s Director-General, he suggested the possibility of working 
out a universal plan of compulsory education, under the sponsorship of 
Unesco. He proposed that the Conference prepare a recommendation to 
this effect which would be submitted to Unesco’s next General Conference. 
The world programme of compulsory education would contain five points : 
(1) preparatory studies of planning and research ; (2) the training of teachers 
and inspectors ; (3) the salaries of teachers and administrators ; (4) school 
buildings with the possibility of interesting the World Bank in this problem ; 
(5) school equipment and school canteens the funds for which could be 
furnished partly by Technical Assistance and partly by volontary contribu- 
tions. It was very important to set up a programme on a world-wide scale. 
This programme should appeal to the imagination of the people and of 
those who were responsible for the development of their country. 


Mr. AKRAwI (Unesco) believed that the delegate from India had two 
questions in mind : the setting up of an international plan by Unesco and 
the assistance which Unesco could provide. Since the latter had already 
been mentioned, it was the problem of the plan which remained. He realized 
that Unesco could act only with the assistance of its Member States. 


Mr. KirpPAt (/ndia) was in favour of leaving the text of the recom- 
mendation as it stood. However, he wished to add a recommendation which 
he was ready to formulate. 
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Mr. KANNAH (/raqg) noted that, at Unesco’s General Conference, the 
Member States were inclined to reduce the budget. Those countries which 
were still insufficiently developed had studied plans relating to education, 
but they could not put them into practice through lack of funds and experts. 


Mr. AKRAWI (Unesco) read the text on which he had already come to 
an agreement with the delegate from India: 


The Conference 


Submits to the United Nations Organisation and its Specialised 
Agencies and to the Inter-governmental Organisations the recom- 
mendation that Unesco should draw up in collaboration with interested 
member states a world programme of assistance for compulsory educa- 
tion to those states that request it. To this end it was recommended : 


Mr. Rossetto (/.B.E.) proposed that this text become a new article 59, 
if it were accepted. 


Mr. WEAVER (United Kingdom) asked what countries would be bene- 
ficiaries and how this plan would differ from that proposed in the draft 
recommendation. 


Mr. ABRAHAM (France) did not believe that this text repeated the other 
articles of the recommendations. Moreover, since each country was requested 
to prepare within two years its plan of action, funds would have to be found 
to carry out these plans. 


Mr. Huzayyin (Egypt) saw no objection to introducing the text pro- 
posed, even if it were a repetition of an idea already expressed, for it was 
advisable to draw attention to this request for assistance. 


Mr. AKRAWI (Unesco) noted that, at the time of its last Conference, 
Unesco had approved the principle of regional conferences, and that it had 
already given its assistance in the form of educational missions and inter- 
national scholarships. The text which the present Conference wished to 
add implied a request for supplementary assistance. The International 
Conference on Public Education was free to address to Unesco a recommen- 
dation of this type. 


Mr. McGratu (United States), answering the query raised by the 
delegate from Iraq, stated that the American delegation could make no 
promise in the name of its government in the matter of assistance to other 
countries. It agreed, however, to support the recommendations voted by the 
Conference and to stress them in its relations with its government. Moreover, 
he noted the existence of numerous and important private foundations to 
which an appeal could be made. 


The CHAIRMAN, recalling that the Conference had no power in financial 
matters, proposed to leave recommendations 59 and 60 as they were. If 
desired, they could be made clearer and given a wider meaning. 
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Mr. DEBIESSE, as rapporteur, proposed to introduce a new article, as 
follows : ‘‘ Que l’Unesco prépare en collaboration avec les Etats membres 
un programme mondial nouveau d’assistance pour l’instruction obligatoire 
en faveur des Etats qui en feraient la demande. » 


Mr. AKRAWI (Unesco) wished to note that the General Conference of 
Unesco had already drawn up its 1952 programme. 


Mr. WEAVER (United Kingdom) stressed that this Conference had 
no authority to vote a recommendation which would modify the programmes 
which Unesco had already set up. 


Mr. Moore (Australia) seconded the remarks of the British Delegate. 


The CHAIRMAN noted that, as their name indicated, the recommenda- 
tions were only directives and in no way bound the governments or the 
international organisations. 


Mr KirPAL (/ndia) made it clear that the new text which he was going 
to read would bring about no change in Unesco’s programme for 1952. He 
proposed the following text: 


59. That the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation, in consultation with Member States concerned and 


appropriate United Nations Agencies and International Organisations, 
consider the possibility of formulating a programme for assistance to 
Member States who apply for such assistance, in introducing free and 
compulsory education according to national requirements, and in 
accordance with the Covenant of the United Nations ; such a programme 
to co-ordinate all sources of assistance now available, explore the 
possibility of loans, and raise funds from voluntary contributions ; 


Mr. McGratu (United States) approved the text of this new article. 
He believed that nothing in this recommendation was in opposition to the 
intentions of his government. 


Mr. ABRAHAM (France) would like to know what organisation would 
make that appeal. 


Mr. KirPAL (India) specified that it would be Unesco which would 
co-ordinate all these endeavours, including those from private institutions. 


The CHAIRMAN noted the unanimous approval reached in regard to 
this text, the style of which might possibly be revised. 
(The text of the new article 59 was unanimously adopted.) 


Article 60 (formerly 59). 
(Adopted without discussion.) 





Article 61 (formerly 60). 
(Adopted, with a slight modification in the French text.) 


Articles 62, 63 and 64 (formerly 61, 62 and 63). 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Article 65 (formerly 64). 


Mr. ABRAHAM (France), in agreement with the Belgian and Swiss delega- 
tions, would like to see inserted in the French text after the words “ la 
scolarité obligatoire et sa prolongation’ the words “et en particuler le 
probléme de l’orientation scolaire et de la coordination des divers types 


de l’enseignement du second degré ”’. 
(This amendment was adopted.) 


Article 66 (formerly 65). 


Mr. ABRAHAM (France) did not think that the present French text 
was very clear. He proposed the following : ‘‘ Que, dans le cadre d’accords 
bilatéraux ou multilatéraux, soient pratiqués, en vue de la généralisation 
et de la prolongation de la scolarité obligatoire, des échanges d’informations, 
des rencontres d’experts, et éventuellement, une action d’entre-aide. ”’ 

(This amendment was adopted.) 


Mr. DeBIEssE (France), as rapporteur proposed to insert at the end of 
the preamble the following final paragraph taking count of the proposal 
formulated by Mr. Molitor: ‘‘ Que les techniques d’instruction et d’édu- 
cation a mettre en ceuvre doivent : (a) servir 4 épanouir les virtualités propres 
a chaque culture dans la ligne de ses traditions historiques et a pro- 
mouvoir entre les diverses cultures une harmonie génératrice de concorde 
et de paix ; (b) étre menées de front avec le développement social et écono- 
mique et ce, au moyen de la plus large collaboration internationale.” 

(This text was adopted.) 


The CHAIRMAN informed the Conference that corrections of style might 
possibly be made to the text. He then asked for a vote on recommendation 
No. 32 as a whole. 


(Recommendation No. 32 concerning compulsory education and its 
prolongation was unanimously approved.) 


The CHAIRMAN thanked the Conference. The discussions, although 
animated, had shown a spirit of good will. It was certain that this recom- 
mendation would have great consequences. He expressed his gratitude to 
the rapporteur, Mr. Debiesse, for the admirable manner in which he had 
performed his difficult task. He took advantage of the opportunity to thank 
the delegate from Portugal for the beautiful series of illustrated documents 
which he had offered the various delegations. 


(Mr. Kirpal took the chair.) 





REPORT FROM ITALY 


Mr. Cato (Italy) discussed the report on educational developments in 
his country, which had already been distributed. He answered questions 
from Messrs. ABRAHAM (France) and ENGLEMAN (United States). 

Italy had not yet organised a “‘ library bus ”’ system, but the question 
was being studied. Popular libraries were being developed and the communes 
were required by law to set aside a part of their budget for this purpose. 
However, in many cases this law was ignored. 

A committee composed of members from the various Ministries examined 
and approved the programmes of educational broadcasts, which were given 
weekly. 

The percentage of the national budget which was set aside for public 
education increased every year. 

There were new schools in several towns. Also, open air schools were 
being developed according to the new met!.ods. 

The number of teachers was increasing ; there were 47,000 secondary 
teachers and 156,000 primary teachers. This year, a competition had been 
opened to fill 18,000 primary positions and 4,000 secundary posts. The 
regulations which governed the recruitment of teachers had not become 
lighter. On the contrary, there was a tendency to make the requirements 
more severe. 


The CHAIRMAN thanked Mr. Calo for the very full explanations he had 
been good enough to provide. 


REPORT FROM THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. McGratH (United States) discussed the report on educational 
developments in his country. He announced that, because of the lateness 
of the hour, his colleagues would answer to-morrow the questions which 
might be asked them. 


The CHAIRMAN thanked Mr. McGrath for his excellent report. He then 
announced that the Conference would open its Saturday morning meeting 
at 10 a.m. with the answers to the questions asked of the United States delega- 
tion and with those reports on educational developments which had not yet 
been presented. It was planned to close the Conference at the end of the 
morning’s meeting. 


(The meeting rose at 7 p.m.) 





SIXTEENTH MEETING 
Saturday, 21st July, at 10 a.m. 
Chairman: Mr. Julien KuyPErs 


The CHAIRMAN announced that the meeting would continue the pre- 
sentation of the reports on educational developments. 


Messrs. DEBIESSE (France), Huzayyin (Egypt) and Brunton (United 
Kingdom) congratulated the Chairman on the Belgian national holiday. 


The CHAIRMAN, in the name of his country, thanked the delegates for 
their good wishes and opened the discussion on the United States report 
which had been presented the previous day. 


REPORT FROM THE UNITED STATES (CONT.) 


Messrs. JONES and Perry (United States) replied to questions from 
Messrs. HuZAYYIN (Egypt), AkRAw1 (Unesco) and the CHAIRMAN. 

Social assistance, which had an important part to play in the application 
of compulsory education, was carried out by teams of school nurses, inspec- 
tors and various associations. Many schools trained social welfare workers, 
both men and women. 

A foreigner wishing to get a quick idea of secondary and technical educa- 
tion could find the best examples of its organisation in schools in New York 
and its surroundings, Philadelphia, Chicago, etc. In Virginia, schools were 
organised by counties. Cincinnati had excellent technical colleges. There 
were also interesting examples round San Francisco and Chicago. 

In North Carolina teachers got a teaching certificate after four years 
of professional training. A certain number of them—2,000 out of 26,000— 
had a special teaching permit, which was renewable every year. The author- 
ities nevertheless usually fixed the professional training of teachers at five 
years. This meant that teachers were encouraged to take an additional 
course of one year while already in service, receiving an additional salary 
on completion of their training. 

The authorities encouraged the application of active methods in the 
schools but, in North Carolina, for instance, three quarters of the teachers 
were not prepared in that field. Teachers were asked to have the pupils 
collaborate in drawing up working plans and to leave them freedom of 
action. The evaluation of work was accomplished sometimes not only with 
the pupils, but also with representatives of the community. 
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REPORT FROM MEXICO 


Mr. Lopez VAsquez (Mexico) discussed the report on educational 
developments in his country and answered questions from Messrs. GAL 
(France), MEHRAN (Iran), DotTRENS (Switzerland) and Perry (United 
States). 

In almost all primary schools the language of instruction was Spanish. 
Only the cultural missions used the vernacular languages, while at the same 
time they tried to induce the native population to speak Spanish. 

In order to carry out the school building programme, in many cases 
an appeal was made to private initiative and even to foreign participation 
supplemented by subsidies from the government. 

A study was being made at present of possible links between the work, 
carried on in the experimental school of Patzenaro which was recently 
created under the sponsorship of Unesco and the Organisation of American 
States (0.A.S.), and the problem of teacher training. , 

The “ cultural missions ” were intended from the outset to raise the 
cultural and economic level of the native population scattered throughout 
the interior of the country. They were at present continuing their work as 
part of the campaign against illiteracy. Their importance had been stressed 
in Mexico’s report to last year’s International Conference on Public Educa- 
tion. 


REPORT FROM THE NETHERLANDS 


Mr. DE Bruyn (Netherlands) discussed the report on educational develop- 
ments in his country and answered questions from Messrs. DEBIESSE (France) 
and AKRAwI (Unesco). 

Nursery school education was not compulsory. Children could enter 
nursery schools at the age of two and remain there until the age of seven. 
No diploma was required in order to teach in nursery schools. The salaries 
of teachers in these schools were very low—from 1,000 to 3,000 florins. 

The birthrate, which had increased because of the war, was now 
decreasing slightly. The number of births was, however, greater than that 
of the pre-war period. 


REPORT FROM PORTUGAL 


Mr. FERRO (Portugal) commented on the report on educational develop- 
ments in his country, and replied to a question from the CHAIRMAN. 

Under the cultural agreement between Brazil and Portugal, both these 
countries had appointed an official to open a cultural propaganda office in 
each other’s country. 


REPORT FROM SYRIA 


Mr. HacuemM (Syria) commented on the report on educational develop- 
ments in his country, to which Mr. HurBLI (Syria) added some additional 
information. 





CLOSE OF THE CONFERENCE 


The CHAIRMAN announced that, since all points in the agenda had been 
dealt with, the meeting would now proceed to close the Conference. 


Mr. OGuEyY (Switzerland) congratulated Mr. Kuypers on having been 
both a genial and a firm chairman, and stated that thanks to him there had 
been no tension during the Conference. Switzerland had been happy to 
welcome once again such numerous and eminent delegates. Each had learned 
a great deal from the experiences of the other nations, and Switzerland, for 
her part, would certainly benefit thereby. This little country could also 
serve as a model, an example of variety, consisting of 25 small Ministries 
of Education. Switzerland wished to keep the diversity of her educational 
systems and the cantonal autonomy in educational matters. She was thus 
able to train men who were, first of all citizens of their cantons, then citizens 
of the Confederation. He believed that the development of education should 
not lead to forgetfulness of the national background. He wished to all a 
happy return trip to their homes, the cultural homes which they had been 
representing here. 


Mr. DeBIESSE (France), in the name of the French delegation, wished 
to thank the two organisations which had convened this Conference — Unesco 
and the International Bureau of Education. The Conference had been an 
example of good humour, of frankness and, he hoped, of efficiency. The 
chairman had conducted his task with rapidity and even sometimes with 
severity. Despite the temptations which the delightful setting offered the 


delegates, the work had been successfully accomplished. He hoped that the 
recommendations voted would be followed by action. Might the delegates 
note with pride, in a few years, that all children in the world were in school 
and preparing for their future as free men and women. 


Mr. Huzayyin (Egypt) was anxious to point out that the tasks facing 
educators everywhere were tremendous, and that their mission involved 
the highest responsibilities. The Conference had not dealt only with technical 
problems, but also with spiritual problems. It had shown a remarkable 
spirit of co-operation, which was fully in the spirit of the International Bureau 
of Education and of Unesco, the two great organisations which had 
convened it. 

The success of the Conference was due to several factors : in the first 
place, the welcome given by the Federal Authorities and the Genevese 
Authorities, the patience and firmness shown by the chairman, the co- 
operation of Unesco and the presence of its Director-General, Mr. Torres 
Bodet, as well as of Messrs. Elvin and Akrawi, together with the indefatigable 
efforts of the Deputy Director of the International Bureau of Education, 
Mr. Rossello, and of the work done by the secretariat as a whole. 

In conclusion, Mr. Huzayyin paid a tribute to the work done by the 
delegates themselves, and to the additional responsibilities they had been 
prepared to accept, even though that might make their task more difficult 
on their return home. In the name of all the delegations, he expressed his 
gratitude to those who, whether on the spot or at a distance, had contributed 
to the success of the XIVth Conference. 
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Mr. CALo (Jtaly) in his own name and in that of his government, 
expressed the utmost appreciation of the flexibility and authority with which 
the chairman had conducted the debates in such a way as to bring them 
to their conclusions at the scheduled time, and of the work done by the 
representatives of Unesco and of the International Bureau of Education, 
Messrs. Elvin, Akrawi, Piaget and Rossello. He also expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the Swiss and Genevese Authorities, who had received the delegates 
with their traditional hospitality. At each Conference, the friendly traditions 
were multiplied and reinforced. Even if certain States were divided by 
differences outside the Conference, the spirit of collaboration and friendship 
which reigned here, and the habit of working together for a common ideal, 
made an appreciable contribution to the good understanding required for 
world peace. 


Mr. Kirpat (India) wished, in the name of his delegation and of Ceylon 
and Pakistan, to draw attention to the harmony which had reigned during 
the Conference, thanks to the leadership of the chairman and to Unesco, 
the International Bureau of Education, Switzerland and Geneva. He was 
sorry to see the Conference end. 


Mr. WEAVER (United Kingdom), in the name of the delegation of the 
United Kingdom, thanked the Chairman for having steered the boat with 
so skilful and gentle a hand and sent his best wishes for recovery to 
Mrs. Kuypers. 


Mr. JONES (United States) in the name of the delegation of the United 


States expressed his gratitude to the International Bureau of Education 
and to Unesco. The problems dealt with were so important that the United 
States had sent a delegation of five members. He thanked the chairman for 
the clever manner in which he had directed the work and Mr. Rossello 
for his work of organisation. He greatly appreciated the friendships made 
during the Conference and expressed the hope that all might meet again next 
year. 


Mr. BEN YEHUDA (/srael) congratulated the chairman on his magni- 
ficent handling of a difficult task. He went on to thank Unesco, the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education, and particularly Messrs. Piaget and Rossello, 
and the staff for their work during the Conference. His country, he said, 
wished to co-operate with all other nations, and was desirous of getting to 
know them and to learn from them. He hoped that the motto for future 
conferences would be “ Let us live for oar children ”’ 


Mr. AKRAWI (Unesco) pointed out that it was not by chance that Geneva 
had been chosen each year as the meeting place for the International Con- 
ference on Public Education. Not only was the town with its surrounding 
mountains and its lake dear to the hearts of the delegates, but Switzerland 
had played such an active part in the development of education and had 
given an example to the entire world by showing how, during the last 
200 years, its people could live peacefully. He asked the Swiss delegation 
to thank the federal and cantonal authorities on behalf of the Conference. 
He congratulated the chairman on the manner in which he had handled 





a delicate task, and thanked the vice-chairmen, Mr. McGrath, head of the 
delegation from the United States, Mr. Kirpal, delegate of India, Mr. Manach, 
head of the delegation from Cuba, and last but not least his own country- 
man, Mr. Kannah, Minister of Education of Iraq. He praised the work 
done by the two rapporteurs, Messrs. Boyesen, head of the delegation 
from Norway, who had been responsible for the report and recommendation 
on school meals and clothing, and Debiesse (France) who had had the delicate 
mission of drawing up the recommendation concerning compulsory education 
and its prolongation. Finally, addressing his colleague, Mr. Rossello, who 
together with Professor Piaget, directed the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion, he expressed his satisfaction for the fine spirit of collaboration which 
had been established between Unesco and the I.B.E., and the personal 
pleasure which he had in working with Mr. Rossello in Paris for a part of 
each month. In closing, he wished to thank the 49 Governments who had 
accepted the invitation to attend the Conference and who had sent as their 
representatives, Ministers and Secretaries of Education and other eminent 
officials in the educational world. A document had been drawn up during 
the Conference which would serve as a basis for future work. There was still 
a lot to be done in the field of education, but it was only when all children 
were receiving adequate education that one could really hope for universal 
peace. 


Mr. Rossetto (/.B.E.), on behalf of the Director of the International 
Bureau of Education, Mr. Piaget, and in his own name, thanked the chairman 
for his magnificent effort in bringing the work of the Conference to a close 
within the specified time. He also thanked the vice-chairmen, the two 


rapporteurs, the representatives of Unesco and his colleagues and friends 
at the International Bureau of Education. Although he was not so well- 
placed as were the delegates to pass judgment on the charter of compulsory 
education which had just been drawn up, he believed that the Conference 
could be congratulated on having produced a document audacious enough to 
be considered as an ideal and realistic enough not to be regarded as 
utopian. 


The CHAIRMAN declared that his vaunted patience had never been so 
much put to the test as during the series of flattering speeches which had 
been addressed to him. Reverting to the symbol employed by the represen- 
tative of France, he evoked the battle for compulsory education which had 
just been fought and the armies of educators throughout the world who were 
fighting against illiteracy. The recommendation concerning compulsory 
education, which had been adopted by the Cenference, constituted a real 
act of faith, and each delegate could be justly proud in the future of having 
participated in the drawing up of this document. It was to be hoped that 
the necessary funds and buildings would be forthcoming and, more parti- 
cularly, the right type of men and women to carry on the fight against 
ignorance. He believed firmly in the success of Unesco and the International 
Bureau of Education, whose joint action was the perfect solution and would, 
he felt sure, lead to good results. The task of chairman at such a conference, 
he stated, was far from arduous, in view of the friendly atmosphere which had 
always prevailed. He paid tribute to the beauty of the meeting-place, the 
cordial welcome of those who had acted as hosts, the work of both the inter- 
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preters and secretarial staff, as well as to the skill of the experts and to the 
spirit of collaboration shown by the delegates. He emphasised the necessity 
to preserve the technical character of the discussions and to avoid all political 
questions. He had been glad to note the frank collaboration between 
delegates whose countries were so widely separated on many issues. This 
Conference had provided an opportunity to the representatives of many 
nations to meet and discuss together on a professional plane, as well as to 
know and to respect each other. It had been a pleasure for him to lead the 
discussions of this Conference. 

In closing, he wished for the continued success of the joint activities 
of Unesco and the International Bureau of Education, and hoped that each 
delegate would return home with the impression of having accomplished well 
a most difficult task. 


The Chairman declared closed the XIVth Conference on Public Educa- 
tion. 


(The meeting rose at 2 p.m.) 





TEXT OF THE REPORTS 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND ITS PROLONGATION 


Report presented by Mr. J. DEBIESSE 


I. — INTRODUCTION 


One of the principal aims of cultured men in all countries of the world 
is to «stablish an era of prosperity, justice and peace. Thanks to machines 
and to modern scicnce, we have for our present use such a wealth of materials 
that it app: ars quite vain and absurd to resort to the old device of war in 
order to dispute riches which are already plentiful and will soon be over- 
abundant. 

Tradition and prejudice will not allow us to substitute common sense 
for force unl ss all are informed regarding present possibilities and can 
help put through improvements which would be to their advantage. Most 
us¢ ful is to «ducate the children, who will be the men of the age of nuclear 
energy. We should be insistent in this task, for, if we are not careful, our 
present soci ty will turn out automatically that human species described 
humorously by Huxk y, which, as it emerges from the test tube, already 
shows variation. 

In this period of transmutations, radars and supersonic speeds it is 
distressing to realise that two men out of three still do not know how to 
read or write and can therefore be merely spectators in modern life. 

In the 19th century today’s great nations were very conscious of 
the need to instruct and educate all their citizens. It was a vital necessity 
that every man enjoy adequate instruction in order to play his part usefully. 
Compulsory education inspired by philosophical, political or economic ideas, 
according to the country concerned, led gradually to all children attending 
school to be made into citizens and reasonable beings. 

Yesterday in this building we were reminded of the trial marriage, later 
to become a marriage of reason, between Unesco and the International 
Bureau of Education. This marriage must bring results and all men must 
profit thereby. The general application of compulsory education is, however, 
not easy to accomplish. 
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IT. — MEASURES FOR THE ENFORCEMENT OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


These are relatively easy to define. 


A. Free Schooling: A State can make schooling genuinely compulsory 
only if it is entirely free. Enquiries show that this implies an expenditure 
per head of some 100,000 to 500,000 (French) francs for initial expenses, 
and of a further 20,000 to 40,000 francs each vear, without taking into 
account the loss of income from the child who is no longer working. 


B. Control of attendance, which requires, apart from rational organisa- 
tion, a dual system of material encouragement in the form of clothing 
facilities, canteens, holiday camps, prizes, scholarships, etc., and of penal 
or financial sanctions. 


C. The provision of an educational system which causes no harm, or 
at least no undue harm, to the country’s social, philosophical or political 
notions, so that compulsory education shall not appear too difficult to 
assimilate, and may be easily accepted. 


D. The setting up of efficient schools which give useful teaching. It 
would indeed be pointless to set up classical schools in a country where 
there was nothing to read, and in which ability to write was wholely useless. 
In this field, everything depends on the qualities of the teachers, on their 
imagination and adaptability. The child should, at the moment of leaving 
school, retain some concrete and palpable profit from his years of study. 


Given the above programme, what are the obstacles to be overcome ? 


III. — ANALYSIS OF THE PRINCIPAL FACTORS 


1. Economic Factor. Compulsory education involves considerable 
expenditure. The highly industrialised countrics were the first to introduce 
it in the course of the 1yth century. The national income of these countries 
increased tenfold during that century, making expenditures possible which 
would have been quite out of the qucsiion at the end of the 18th century. 
These countrics also derived another great advantage from industrialisation, 
namely the liberation of child labour, and to some extent of adult labour, 
from menial and hand-to-mouth tasks. Adults were thus able to devote 
themselves to the education of children ‘at the rate, in the big modern 
countries, of two teachers per hundred workers. In this connection, it is 
necessary to emphasise the overwhelming importance of the salaries paid 
to these teachers: only high salaries can attract the best type of adult 
into the teaching profession. Sums thus spent on the education of children 
are by no means wasted ; experience shows clearly that they are one of 
the most profitable forms of investment. 

It is true that certain countries are unable to establish or even to 
maintain a system of universal free education, their total resources being 
insufficient for the task. Are these countries, then, entitled to abandon 
the attempt to establish such a system ? They are not, and ways of solving 
the problem are discussed below. 





2. Social, Religious and Political Factors. These factors are not to 
be considered lightly. Born in the democracies of a vital need to instruct 
the nation, compulsory education has gradually obtained a _ foothold 
everywhere. Nobody would now dare openly to challenge the principle 
of compulsory education for all children. A nation may consist of different 
ethnic and religious groupings, but no educated person would now seek 
publicly to refuse schooling for any one of such groups ; the way in which 
the probl m has been met varies from coantry to country. In some countries, 
each social or philosophical group has its own schools. In others, where 
the general atmosphere is more generous and human, all children are educated 
side by side on the same benches, by the same teachers, without regard 
to sex or social, religious or ethnic origins ; to all children is given equally 
of humanity's common heritage. 

One of Unesco’s main tasks is clearly to universalise this latter system, 
and to overcome the traditional opposition to it. 


3. Technical Factors. These factors are numerous, and very varied. 
Nomadism is a case in point. The problem can be solved. Itinerant schools 
may be established to travel with the tribes, or the children can be taught 
at spccially adapted residential schools. There is also the question of 
dispersed populations. To establish a school in every village is a costly 
affair, but children can be brought by suitable transport to a centre, or 
catercd for, in mountainous country, in primary boarding schools. 

There is the thorny problem of languages. Which of them should 
be chosen as the medium of instruction? The mother tongue appears in 
principle to be preferable, but it may be a language which will not be widely 
used later. The best criterion for choice of language is probably that of 
the efficiency of the school. 

There is, finally, the problem of children who are handicapped mentally, 
morally or physically. Each child is entitled to the best possible chance 
of making progress, and is therefore entitled to a school adapted to 
his special needs. That presupposes the establishment of a great number 
of special schools, with special equipment: open-air schools, schools for 
deat-and-dumb, blind or backward children. 

Of necessity such schools have to be staffed with specially trained 
teachers, and both their recruitment and training present difficulties. 

A picture has thus been given of the main aspects of the problem of 
compulsory education. All that has been written above does indeed concern 
children from 6 to I1 or 12 years of age. A special study needs also to be 
made of the kind of guidance to be given children on leaving the primary 
school. Such guidance is indeed of ‘the greatest importance. It enables 
a school to be efficient in a very real and practical way. To be valuable, 
discussion of the prolongation of a compulsory education, adequately pre- 
pari: g a child for a fully human life, should be concentrated on the question 
of guidance. As complement, compulsory education should have a very 
carefully drawn up system of guidance, whereby each and every child 
would be given a true “ equality of opportunity ’’. This brings me to the 
constructive and positive aspects of my report. 





IV. — WHAT CAN WE DO TO HELP? 


I shall first remind you of the goals to be obtained, as defined in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, particularly the following points : 
“ Everyone has the right to education... Education shall be directed to 
the full development of the human personality and to the strengthening 
of respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. It shall promote 
understanding, tolerance and friendship among all nations, racial or religious 
groups, and shall further the activities of the United Nations for the main- 
tenance of peace ”’. 

Earlier enquiries show that countries may be grouped in two categories. 

The first group includes nations in which compulsory education and 
school attendance are 90% effective. The great task still to be done in 
this case concerns the prolongation of compulsory education and the problem 
of handicapped children. 

Effective school guidance should be provided, using personnel working 
in close co-operation with the teaching staff. A very wide choice of schools 
of varying types should be open to children who have been directed to 
them. It is these schools which may then be made available for the prolonga- 
tion of compulsory education. 

Moreover, in the case of the innumerable handicapped children, it 
is often possible only to seek solutions on a national scale. For one thing, 
the training of specialised teachers is particularly tricky, and for another, 
the cost of such teaching is exceedingly high. 

The second group to which we have referred includes the other countries. 
The impact of the three principal factors already mentioned—economic 
factors, social, religious or political factors, and technical factors— makes 
simple solutions utopian and distant. How, for example, should schooling 
be made universal in a country which is already backward in this field, 
in which there is a high birthrate, and which is economically retarded? It 
would seem that any solution must a priori be technically impossible. 

It might, however, be possible to organise little islands of progress. 
A basic industry might be developed, together with a school system which 
would make available both new financial resources and openings to children 
leaving school. Such a local achievement might cause a stir which would 
gradually extend to the whole country. For myself, I believe that the 
initial aim should be to create a body of first-class teachers, particularly well 
adapted to the country. But I must beware of prejudicing the solutions 
which you yourselves will propose and I shal’ record. Your solutions will 
serve as a basis for the draft recommendation which will be submitted to 
you for discussion and final conclusions. 





SCHOOL MEALS AND CLOTHING 


Report presented by Mr. E. T. BOYESEN 


The problem of school meals and clothing facilities, which is an item 
on the agenda of the XIVth International Conference on Public Education, 
should be considered under two headings. It is, on the one hand, comple- 
mentary to the question, also on the agenda, of compulsory education 
and its prolongation. From the point of view, on the other hand, of one 
element in social aid to schoolchildren, it can be regarded as the first of 
a series of problems connected with other auxiliary school services. 

Considered from the point of view of compulsory education, school 
meals and clothing facilities often appear absolutely necessary for the 
full application of compulsory education provisions. The inquiry into 
compulsory education and its prolongation has given ample evidence that 
compulsory education must not only be free, but that other measures, 
particularly of a practical social kind, must also be taken, in order to make 
education really and truly accessible to all children. There are many parents 
who are unable to send their children to school adequately clothed and 
nourished ; many children live too far from school to be able to get home 
for the mid-day meal, and many are obliged to begin at an early age to 
help their parents in the fields or at home. 

In cases like these, school meals and clothing facilities may be regarded 
as means that compensate for the burden that compulsory education may 
impose upon the family. 

Considered as an element in social aid, on the other hand, school meals 
and clothing facilities are also of great importance in the lives of children 
and adolescents. The meals provide the young with nourishment which 
often compensates for an inadequate or unbalanced diet, demonstrates 
to them the value of good habits, and perhaps in the long run even influences 
the choice of healthy articles of food by their families. The clothing facilities 
give protection against the vagaries of the weather, when parents find 
difficulties in clothing their children adequately. 

School meals and clothing facilities are thus necessary from two points of 
view. They are necessary as a social service which is both an end in itself, 
and a means to the full application of compulsory education provisions. 

That less attention is given in the International Bureau of Education 
inquiry to clothing facilities than to school meal services, is due to the 
fact that clothing facilities are often the responsibility of non-scholastic 
social services, and that the number of children who benefit from them 
is often limited to those who come from families of restricted means. 
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ORGANISATION AND FINANCE 


The International Bureau of Education inquiry clearly shows how 
great are the endeavours made in forty-three countries in connection 
with school meals and clothing facilities. It also reveals how much what 
is achieved depends on available financial resources, possibilities of installa- 
tion, and local conditions. The extent to which these services are realised 
is thus by no means uniform. 

Except in rare cases where the government itself organises the services 
throughout the country, the role of the government is generally limited 
to taking the necessary k gislative measures, to issuing general instructions 
and directives, and to making grants, the actual operation of the services 
being left to local bodies which are better able to adapt themselves to 
regional needs and customs. 

In a number of countries, moreover, the initiative is not taken at 
national level, and school meals and clothing facilities are built up as the 
need for them arises, in a given commune, branch of education, or individual 
school, by local authorities, headteachers, public committees or charitable 
associations. Such a system has the advantage of appealing more directly 
to public interest, but has one definite disadvantage, that of the discontinuous 
and sporadic nature of the efforts made, with the result that certain less 
favoured regions are deprived of adequate services. 

So far as the source of funds is concerned, it appears that the expenses 
entailed in school meals and clothing facilities are generally shared by the 


government on the one hand, and the communes and local bodies and 
personalities on the other. The children are also often required to contribute 
something towards the cost of school meals, but not towards that of clothing, 
which is more severely restricted to necessitous children. 


ACCOMMODATION 


Apart from the financial problem, the accommodation needed for 
the rational operation of canteens raises the problem of school buldings, 
and it is in this ficld in particular that we see the most varying solutions 
adopted. While it is relatively easy to provide in recently constructed 
buildings for the installation of kitchens and refectories, it is difficult to 
do so where only old buildings are available in which no space has been 
specially reserved. Among the solutions adopted where it is not possible 
to consider. making an ideal installation, we may quote the renting of premises 
near the school, the organisation of central kitchens, and the provisional 
erection of prefabricated buildings. In small isolated localities, where 
the available accommodation is clearly insufficient, goodwill and devotion 
on the part of the teacher or of private individuals very frequently provide 
valuable help. Such solutions must, however, be considered as purcly 
temporary ; the school meals services have not only a social but also an 
educational aim, and must provide a real background for lessons on nutrition. 
Provision should thus be made, at least in new buildings, for special accom- 
modation equipped in accordance with hygienic principles and operational 
needs. 





RECIPIENTS 


The extent to which social assistance to school children is effective 
is primarily reflected in the number of recipients ; the numerical data which 
it has been possible to collect are not, however, always based on comparable 
information and no absolute value should be given to them. If one takes 
into account the fact that many services organised on a local basis are 
not included in national statistics, nor, consequently, in the data of the 
inquiry, it may be assumed that the actual number of recipients is greater 
than that indicated in the inquiry conducted by the International Bureau 
of Education. 

The efforts made by the organisers appear to be addressed chicfly 
to children at the primary level, which shows clearly that food and clothing 
supplicd by the school are considered an essential measure to ensure the 
observance of compulsory schooling. 

The inquiry shows a clear distinction between school meals services 
and clothing facilities, when the categories of children benefitting from 
these social services are considered. The clothing facilities are strictly 
limited to the children from families of restricted means, while, in the 
case of school meals services, several other factors are taken into considera- 
tion in sclecting recipients, such as distance from school, absence of the 
mother from the home owing to her work, the state of health of the child, 
and—no less important—the need to give children rational feeding habits. 
The last mentioned factor, together with the educational aims, such as 
lessons in hygiene and good manners, social contacts, or domestic science 
lessons for young girls, is certainly the underlying factor in the very definite 
tendency to make school canteens open to all pupils, without distinctions 
of any kind. 

Once the principle of non-discrimination has been adopted, the question 
of free school meals naturally arises, and it is through this principle that 
canteens already supply free meals in several countries to all children who 
wish to avail themsclves of them. The school meal in this way entirely loses 
its charitable character. 

Nevertheless, the financial question plays too important a part for 
some contribution on the part of the pupil always to be dispensed with. 
Families with means are generally asked for some contribution to expenses, 
while meals are supplied to necessitous children free of charge or, in order 
to avoid hurting their feelings, in return for a very small and purely nominal 
sum, 


ASSISTANCE 


The school canteen does not always provide a real meal ; frequently, it 
is no more than a simple snack or a distribution of milk or tonics (generally 
cod-liver oil), especially when the difficulties are such that it is not possible 
to consider having complete installations. Where it is possible to prepare 
hot meals, however, the type of food reflects not only the country’s feeding 
traditions, but also its agriculture and geography. 

If the directives governing the composition of school meals are examined, 
it becomes apparent that the chief aim is to provide a child not only with a 
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supplement to his ordinary food, but more especially to ensure that he 
shall have the necessary elements to balance what is frequently empirical 
nourishment ; thus it is not only the calorific content which is considered 
essential, but also the proportion of so-called ‘‘ body-building ”’ or “ pro- 
tective ” foods. Hence we find very precise instructions, drawn up by the 
nutrition experts, and laying down very accurately the content of each meal 
in vitamins, fats, protein, etc. The ‘‘ Oslo breakfast ’’, devised by the late 
Norwegian professor of hygiene, Carl Schiétz, proposes a rational formula 
which has the additional advantage that it requires no heat for its prepara- 
tion, which may facilitate the task of the organisers when it proves impossible 
to install a kitchen. 

As regards assistance in the form of school clothing, the chief concern 
is to provide the children with protection against cold, and here we find 
chiefly underclothes, suits, socks and shoes. Since, as was said above, such 
items are intended solely for distribution to needy children, it would appear 
to be indispensable, even more than in relation to canteens, to avoid in 
any way hurting the children’s self-respect. It is therefore advisable to 
proceed with a certain caution and to ensure that clothing from the school 
clothing store does not noticeably differ from that normally worn by the 
other children. 

Finally, I want to point out in particular that, as far as school meals 
services are concerned, there is developing an increasing realisation of their 
full significance. 

In their first developmental phase, school meals services are closely 
associated with charitable work and ideals. It is a child’s condition that 
decides whether he may benefit from the services or not. 

In several countries the charitable character of the school meals services 
has gradually disappeared. In some countries all children who so desire 
have free access to the meals. At the same time, the active collaboration 
between medical experts in hygiene and the school authorities has resulted 
in definitely protective and more correctly balanced meals. 

The educational aspect of school meals services is also becoming increas- 
ingly clear. The meals should, of course, strengthen a child’s physique 
and make him better able to profit from the education offered him ; but 
they should also teach him good food habits and table manners and develop 
him socially ; they should even form a link in the instruction given in school. 


This brief summary is merely intended to stimulate discussion on the 
problems which arise in practice. This discussion will serve as a basis for 
the recommendation which the Conference will be called on to formulate 
in order that school meals services and clothing facilities may be developed 
in the most advantageous way. 





TEXT OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED 
BY THE CONFERENCE 


RECOMMENDATION No. 32 
TO THE MINISTRIES OF EDUCATION 


concerning 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND ITS PROLONGATION 


The International Conference on Public Education, 


Convened at Geneva by the United Nations Educational, Scientific 


and Cultural Organisation and the International Bureau of Education, 
and being assembled on the twelfth of July, nineteen hundred and fifty-one 
for its fourteenth session, adopts on the twentieth of July, nineteen hundred 
and fifty-one, the following recommendation : 


The Conference, 

Considering that the Universal Declaration of Human Rights adopted 
on the 10th December, 1948, recognises the right of every person to education, 
and stipulates that fundamental and primary cducation shall be free, and 
that primary education shall in addition be compulsory, 

That the Draft Covenant on the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
to be submitted to the General Assembly of the United Nations, recognises 
that ‘‘ primary education shall be compulsory and available free to all”’ 
and that “ secondary education, in its different forms, including technical 
and professional secondary education, shall be generally available and shall 
be made progressively free ’’, 

That this Draft Covenant provides that: “‘ Each State Party to the 
Covenant which, at the time of becoming a Party to this Covenant, has not 
been able to secure within its metropolitan territory or other territories under 
its jurisdiction compulsory primary cducation, free of charge, undertakes, 
within two years, to work out and adopt a detailed plan of action for the 
progressive implementation within a reasonable number of years, to be 
fixed in the plan, of the principle of compulsory primary education free of 
charge for all’, 

That the universalisation of the basic right to education is a problem 
which arises not only in the educationally less advanced countries, but also 
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in other countries where the educational needs of steadily increasing popu- 
lations have to be met, 

That the problem of the prolongation of compulsory education is in its 
turn becoming a major concern for the authorities in an increasing number 
of countries, including educationally less advanced countries with large 
urban and industrial centres, 

That the IIIrd International Conference on Public Education, held in 
Geneva in 1934, recognised that the problem of compulsory education and 
its prolongation takes different forms in different countries, and that the 
proposed solutions of it should take account of national, and in some cases 
regional and local, conditions, 

That the techniques of teaching and education to be employed should 
(a) serve to develop the potentialities of each culture in accordance with its 
historical traditions, and to encourage between the various cultures the 
harmony which will generate peace and concord ; and (b) be kept in line 
with social and economic developments, by means of international coopera- 
tion on the widest possible scale, 


Submits to the Ministries of Education of the various countries the 
following recommendation : 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION ENFORCEMENT PLANS 


1. Plans for the full enforcement of compulsory education, in the 
spirit of Article 26 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted 
on the roth December, 1948, should be drawn up without delay in those 
countries where the problem arises ; 


2. Since the plans for the full enforcement of compulsory education 
would involve not only educational measures, but also financial, social and 
other measures, they should be drawn up by inter-ministerial committees 
or other competent joint bodies, assisted possibly by the representative 
bodies and active forces in the country ; 


3. The plans for the full enforcement of compulsory education should 
include both measures for immediate execution and measures to be gradually 
applied over a fixed number of years ; 


4.. The plans for the full enforcement of compulsory education should 
be preceded by careful enquiries, based on statistical estimates of the present 
and future school population, into the quantitative aspects of the problem ; 

5. The plans for the full enforcement of compulsory education should 
also be co-ordinated with, and have due priority among, the country’s plans 
for reform and for economic and social development ; preliminary study 
should be made, in particular, of the following factors : 

(a) economic factors (total of the national income, degree of indus- 
trialisation, agricultural organisation, the country’s standard 
of living, etc.) ; 

(b) financial factors (system of taxation, administration of national, 
regional and local budgets, etc.) ; 
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social factors (organisation of the various communities, general 
social structure, existence of nomadic tribes, family life, status 
of women, etc.) ; 


geographical factors (population density and distribution, develop- 
ment of urban as compared with rural areas, climate and 
topography, communications, etc.) ; 


(e) political factors (political and administrative structure, etc.) ; 
(f) linguistic factors (co-existence of two or more languages, 
unwritten languages, etc.) ; 


6. The plans for the full enforcement of compulsory education should 
be flexible, and subject to constant amendment and re-adaptation in the 
light both of the results obtained and of changes in the general situation, 
which should be under permanent observation ; 


7. The plans for compulsory education and its full enforcement should 
be widely publicised, and their value to individuals and society alike 
emphasised, so as to secure the complete and unreserved backing of public 
opinion ; 

8. Since the plans for the full enforcement of compulsory education 
will necessarily extend over a more or less long period in a number of 
countries, it will be advisable to consider whether the campaign should be 
conducted throughout the country, or confined at first to certain regions so 
as to concentrate energies ; 


g. The campaign in favour of the full enforcement of compulsory 
education should be undertaken simultaneously for boys and for girls. 


FINANCING THE PLANS 


10. Lack of funds being the greatest obstacle to the full enforcement 
of compulsory education, careful study should be made of the financial 
aspects of the enforcement plans ; such study should cover not only the means 
of securing the necessary funds, but also a scheme of expenditure, so as to 
ensure the best use of the sums involved ; 


11. Since ways of raising revenue vary from country to country, no 
one method of financing the plans for the full enforcement of compulsory 
education can be put forward ; in some countries new local or nation-wide 
taxes will have to be imposed, while in others it will be necessary to earmark 
for the plans an adequate percentage of the ordinary public education 
budget or to institute a special credit extending over a fixed number of years ; 


12. Insofar as the country’s financial structure permits, joint partici- 
pation by the central and local authorities in financing the plans may well 
be desirable, especially if participation by one party is made conditional on 
participation by the other ; 

13. Widespread publicity should be given to the financial aspects of 
the plans, in order to convince public opinion that, since all educational 
advance is expressed sooner or later in a considerable increase in the national 
revenue, investment in education is sound policy. 





DURATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


14. The term of compulsory education should not be too short, especially 
in countries where the language problem arises; a child should not leave 
school before what he learns in school is sufficiently consolidated to be 
lasting, and to enable him to play his full part in the life of the community ; 


15. In countries where no legislation on compulsory education as yet 
exists, the minimum term of compulsory education should be fixed according 
to the principles of the preceding article, but not so as to run the risk of 
never being translated into practice ; 


16. The lowering of the term of compulsory education, in countries 
where it has already been fixed at 5, 6, 7 or more years, is inadvisable, even 
if a large proportion (50% or more in some cases) of the children of school 
age are evading the compulsory education provisions ; in such cases the 
enforcement plan should concentrate on gradually bringing practice into 
line with the law ; 


17. In countries where compulsory education provisions will in all 
probability be fully enforced in the near future, the number of children 
enrolled being already not less than 70-80%, of the number of children of 
school age, the term of compulsory education should be gradually extended 
to 7 or 8 years ; 

18. The prolongation of compulsory education beyond the age of 14 or 
15, on a full-time basis, or on a part-time basis within the framework of 
primary education or of a variety of secondary schools, is more especially 
to be encouraged in countries where compulsory education provisions are 
already fully enforced ; 

19. The age at which children are authorised by law to take up employ- 
ment and the school-leaving age should be fixed in accordance with each 
other ; the maximum co-operation should exist between the national educa- 
tion and labour authorities; such co-operation should be established, 
moreover, at the international level as well, among the organisations 
concerned with compulsory education and those concerned with the 
conditions of work of children and young persons. 


SPECIAL CASES 


20. Since all children have the right to be educated, the education 
authorities should wherever possible create the necegsary institutions, 
and take adequate steps to ensure that the statutory or customary exemption 
of, for example, invalid children, mentally or physically handicapped 
children, and children exempt from schooling on the grounds of distance 
of their home from the school, can be suppressed ; 


21. Under certain conditions children whose parents (showmen, 
boatmen or sailors, etc.) have no fixed abode, may well be provided for 
through residential schools, and correspondence or broadcast courses, etc. ; 


22. The education of the children of nomads raises special problems to 
which the education authorities will find varying solutions ; one satisfactory 
solution, under certain circumstances, being that of mobile schools. 





AIDS TO ENFORCEMENT AND PENALTIES 


23. A periodic census of the children of school age should be taken in 
each locality, in order that enforcement of compulsory education may be 
effectively controlled ; 


24. Although penalties should exist for serious cases of failure to 
comply with compulsory education provisions, the approach in this connec- 
tion to parents and guardians should be mainly made through persuasion 
and other facilitating measures ; 


s 
25. The co-operation of parents and teachers should be encouraged ; 
parents’ associations, as well as attendance officers and social workers, can 
render very real assistance in cases of failure to comply with compulsory 
education provisions ; 


26. The free provision of compulsory education, in conformity with 
Recommendation No. 21 passed by the Xth International Conference on 
Public Education, should not be limited to exemption from school fees, but 
should also be extended gradually to include school materials and textbooks ; 


27. Wherever possible, obstacles to attendance arising through the 
distance of pupils’ homes from their school should be overcome through the 
better siting of schools, provision of transport facilities, establishment of 
boarding schools, etc. ; 


28. When pupils live nearer a school under an authority other than 
that of the school they would normally attend, they should be authorized 
to attend the nearer school ; 


29. School medical services, meals and, if necessary, clothing services 
should be developed by the school authorities, not only because of their 
essential value, but also to facilitate school attendance, even where social 
aid of this kind is provided by other official or private bodies ; 


30. Family allowances may be regarded as aids to enforcement, as 
they compensate, for example, for the inability of children of school age to 
earn money, and offset other potential causes of non-attendance. 


EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


31. In order that parents should appreciate school work and welcome 
compulsory education for their children, schools should be integrated as 
closely as possible with the community ; schools should play their part in 
raising living standards in the community, and in its social, economic, civic, 
artistic and cultural advance ; with these ends in view, schools should adopt 
curricula adapted to the children, and techniques such as active methods, 
which relate education to the children’s surroundings, arouse their interest, 
and make them wish to improve their surroundings ; schools should also 
profit from the experiments and pilot-projects made in the field of funda- 
mental education ; 


32. In communities where illiteracy prevails, plans for the full 
enforcement of compulsory education should be accompanied by plans for 
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the fundamental education of adults ; parents will thus be encouraged to 
welcome the education of their children, and greater harmony created 
between children leaving school and the grown-ups; the fundamental 
education work should be closely coordinated with that of the ordinary 
schools ; 


33. Although the system of one-teacher primary schools presents 
technical difficulties, it is of value wherever its adoption may contribute to 
the full enforcement of compulsory education ; 


34. In fixing the length of the school year, due account should be 
taken of regional characteristics (climate, period of seasonal work, etc.) ; 


35. Account of such characteristics should also be taken in drawing up 
time-tables, in order to facilitate school attendance to the greatest possible 
extent ; 


36. Although a time-table based on two sessions a day is in general 
to be preferred, a time-table based on one session only may be adopted as an 
exceptional measure, (a) wherever shortage of buildings and teachers or 
seasonal conditions are such that the children’s right to education could not 
otherwise be made effective ; and (b) where the social or economic conditions 
make it desirable ; 

37. A time-table based on one session only should not entail overwork 
for pupil or teacher, and should not impair their health or efficiency ; 


38. Given the very considerable obstacle to the full enforcement of 
compulsory education in certain countries, presented by the language 
problem, and though stressing the role which in principle may be played by 
the mother tongue, the solution of this problem should be sought on the 
basis of each country’s national, regional or local conditions, and of the 
findings of child and educational psychology. 


STAFFING PROBLEMS 


39. The essential factor in any campaign for the full enforcement of 
compulsory education consists of the teachers themselves ; lack of teachers 
is at the present time one of the obstacles to full enforcement, and great 
effort will be called for before it is overcome ; it will therefore be necessary, 
as proposed in Recommendations Nos. 4 and 13, passed by the IVth and 
VIIth International Conferences on Public Education : 


(a) to offer teachers salaries in conformity with the importance of 
their task ; 

(b) to grant them security of employment ; 

(c) to create a sufficient number of training colleges ; 


40. Both the general and the professional training of teachers should 
be as advanced and as complete as possible ; in order to implement com- 
pulsory education provisions, however, shortened training courses might 
in addition be required in certain countries ; such courses being regarded 
only as emergency measures, and possibilities for further training (in the 





torm of study periods, educational missions, vacation courses, education 
journals, and the like) should be available for all teachers, whatever their 
training ; 

41. Their professional training should enable teachers, especially 
those in rural areas, not only to become technically efficient, but also to 
take an active part in the life and work of their locality, based on a knowledge 
of its customs, needs and ambitions ; teachers should be the active mediators 
of a fundamental education comprising general culture, hygiene, crafts 
and agriculture ; 

42. Where necessary, school authorities should make every endeavour 
to provide sufficient incentives to attract teachers to rural areas. 


SCHOOL BUILDING PROBLEMS 


43. In the light of Recommendation No. 9, passed by the Vth Inter- 
national Conference on Public Education, the following proposals are worthy 
of consideration ; 


44. All plans for the full enforcement of compulsory education should 
be accompanied by school building programmes ; these programmes should 
cover not only schools, but also living accommodation for teachers where the 
need for it arises ; 


45. The siting of schools should be studied with care, due account being 
taken of the distribution of the school population, and of the distance 
children will have to travel to school ; 


46. School building programmes should take due account, within the 
limits of economic possibilities, of the educational, hygienic and climatic 
conditions of the localities where the schools are to be erected ; 


47. Under certain circumstances, it would be of value to secure the 
co-operation of the people in the construction of their own schools, without 
in any way absolving the authorities from their responsibilities in the matter ; 


48. Emergency school building programmes might be envisaged to 
meet the most pressing needs, covering the use of prefabricated materials, 
and of the provisional use of buildings not originally intended as schools, 
etc. ; 

49. Even where in principle financial responsibility for school building 
falls on the public authorities, private individuals or associations might be 
encouraged to render assistance in the form, for example, of the free grant 
of building sites, donations and subscriptions ; in cases of urgency, special 
loans might also be envisaged ; 


50. Wherever possible, schools should be equipped with a playground, 
a workshop, and a field or garden ; 


51. Wherever climatic conditions permit, open air schools may solve 
the school building problem, given their educational, financial and hygienic 
advantages ; 
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52. School building should form an integral part of all town-planning, 
in order that a sufficient number of schools for the full enforcement of 
compulsory education may be provided for and built. 


PROLONGATION OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


53. The Conference, recalling Recommendations Nos. 1, 2 and 19 
passed by the IInd and [Xth International Conferences on Public Educa- 
tion, recommends that those countries which have fully enforced compulsory 
education already should draw up, with the least possible delay, a programme 
for the gradual extension of compulsory education to young persons ; 


54. Financial aid should be considered, when necessary, for families 
of limited means, especially at the period when children are of an age to 
begin work, to compensate such families for the loss of earning ability and 
thus enable them to continue sending their children to school ; 


55. The prolonged education should be adapted to the children’s 
varying abilities, aptitudes and interests, and to varying social and economic 
needs, and should make full use of modern culture ; a wide choice of studies 
should be offered to the pupils, with full possibilities of getting guidance, 
of changing course, and of making leeway in subjects in which they are 
backward ; 


56. The study of science and technology should be sufficiently 
humanised to make it as suitable for general as for specialist education ; 


57. The maximum co-ordination should exist among the various 
types of schools for prolonged education (academic and ‘‘ modern ’’ secondary 
schools, technical and vocational schools, primary schools, etc.), so as to 
facilitate transfer from one type to another and enable rational selection 
and guidance to be made ; 


58. Efficient continuation classes in the employer’s time should enable 
young persons between school-leaving age and the age of 18 already in 
employment, to perfect their vocational and general education. 


ASSISTANCE FROM INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 


The Conference 


Submits to the United Nations Organisation and its Specialised Agencies 
and to the Inter-governmental Organisations the following recommendation : 


* 59. That the United Nations Fducational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation, in consultation with Member States concerned and appropriate 
United Nations Agencies and International Organisations, consider the 
possibility of formulating a programme for assistance to Member States 
who apply for such assistance, in introducing free and compulsory education 
according to national requirements, and in accordance with the Covenant 
of the United Nations; such a programme to co-ordinate all sources of 
assistance now available, explore the possibility of loans, and raise funds 
from voluntary contributions ; 





60. That, in drawing up plans for technical assistance, priority be 
given those concerning the full enforcement of compulsory education ; 


61. That such assistance be not only of a financial kind, but also 
include the efficient co-operation of the international bodies in the drawing 
up and execution of the plans for the full enforcement of compulsory 
education ; 


62. That the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
consider the possibility of making long-term loans to countries request- 
ing them, for the purpose of implementing the compulsory education 
enforcement plans, until the programme of economic development of these 
countries has advanced sufficiently to enable them to meet the necessary 
expenditure on compulsory education themselves ; 


63. That the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation assist by the organisation of regional conferences on the 
adaptation of the principles put forward by the XIVth International 
Conference on Public Education to the particular conditions of each world 
region ; 


64. That missions of experts be sent to countries so requesting, to make 
direct study of their special problems in connexion with the full enforcement 
of compulsory education, and that international scholarships be available 
for the experts of these countries, to enable them to study the problems of 
compulsory education in countries where it is already fully enforced ; 


65. That the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation continue enquiries and research on compulsory education and 
its prolongation, and on school guidance and co-ordination of schools at 
secondary level, and that the results be published and brought to the 
knowledge of education authorities and educationists generally ; 


66. That, through bilateral or multilateral agreements, and with a 
view to the full enforcement and the prolongation of compulsory education, 
exchanges of information, meetings of specialists, and possibly mutual 
assistance, be arranged. 





RECOMMENDATION No. 33 
TO THE MINISTRIES OF EDUCATION 


concerning 
SCHOOL MEALS AND CLOTHING 


The International Conference on Public Education, 


Convened at Geneva by the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation and the International Bureau of Education, and 
being assembled on the twelfth of July for its fourteenth session, adopts 
on the eighteenth of July, nineteen hundred and fifty-one, the following 
recommendation ; 


The Conference, 


Considering that, in many countries, in regard to attendance at school, 
the distance factor is important ; 

That, so far as possible, compulsory education should not involve the 
family in additional expenses ; 

That in many countries women are more and more required to go out 
to work, and that mothers of families thus working away from home cannot 
satisfactorily supervise their children’s meals ; 

That rational feeding is an essential factor in the health and school 
work of the pupils and in the harmonious growth of their personality ; 

That the feeding tradition of many families does not always conform 
to the rules laid down as a result of dietetic research, and that all too often 
it does not take into account the necessity of providing children with a diet 
which is both adequate and well-balanced quantitatively and qualitatively ; 

That the school should furnish the model and the example of a 
scientifically based nutrition ; 

That, moreover, other things being equal, the collective organisation 
of school meals, even where a charge must still be made, involves very 
considerably less expense than similar meals taken at home ; 

That, in order to attend school, children must be clothed and shod 
decently and in such a way as to give them adequate protection against the 
vagaries of the weather ; 


Submits to the Ministries of Education of the various countries the 
following recommendation : 


1. That, whenever a new school or school group is built, provision be 
made for a school canteen or for a general purposes room in which a school 
meals service can be operated ; 


2. That wherever possible a school canteen be attached to the existing 
schools or school groups ; 
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3. That the cost of building premises for the canteen and its equipment 
be met by the authorities paying the building costs of the school ; 


4. That canteen operational expenses be met by the central or local 
authorities responsible for the operational expenditure of the school ; 


5. That school canteens be so equipped as to create a welcoming and 
pleasant atmosphere for the children, to encourage them to relax as they 
should after their class work, to enable them to express themselves freely 
as at home with their parents, to develop their aesthetic sense, and to 
facilitate social training and education through teaching them good food 
habits, habits of cleanliness, good manners, co-operation and comradeship ; 


6. That, with these ends in view and as far as possible, the children 
be seated in rooms, so as to avoid overcrowding, and grouped in each room 
round separate tables so as to recall the family table atmosphere of the 
home ; 


7. That with these ends in view the materials and furniture, rather 
than being rough and strictly utilitarian, be chosen with the confident feeling 
that the children will respect pleasing objects and look after them as if they 
were their own ; 


8. That school meals should be available to all children without 
distinction, because of the nutritional and educational benefits they confer 
on them; 


9g. That, wherever it is impossible to make school meals completely 
free, the financial means of the parents could be taken into account in regard 
to their contribution; it is desirable that such contribution should not 
exceed the cost of the unprepared food ; 


10. That the menus of school meals be composed and balanced in 
such a way as to facilitate children’s physical and mental development ; 


11. That school clothing facilities be operated for the benefit of 
children coming from families of limited means, wherever children’s clothing 
needs are not covered by family allowances or some other form of social aid 
to their parents ; 


12. That school clothing facilities be financed by the central or local 
authorities, and that distribution be effected with the utmost tact and 
discretion ; 

13. That, to give effect to these recommendations and to make possible 
concrete achievements, it be considered necessary : 

(a) To make provision for the training of dietitians ; 


(b) To exercise effective control over school meals services on the 
same lines as control over education by public authorities. 
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